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IN THE RING. 
’ By LILY TINSLEY. 





CuarTterR IX.—(continued.) 


HowEVER, as we have seen, Mr. Petman knocked down all their 
objections with his famous argument, and was so well satisfied 
with his own cleverness that when Madame Petite suggested that 
the time spent in changing from one costume to another should 
be counted, ‘he only told her very mildly to go and be blessed and 
let the remark remain unanswered. One or two timid ladies next 
protested that they could not and would not undertake to ride 
strange horses, but were soon silenced and advised that in all the 
wonderful feats they had to perform all they had to do was to stick 
on as gracefully as they could and leave the rest to the horses. 

Two or three of the new features were then run through when 
those concerned found that, provided they could follow the advice 
given them, not quite as easy as it looked, they had nothing to 
fear. The trained steeds performed their parts with an unfailing 
precision which left. nothing to be desired. As regards new 
costumes, which their double and triple duties demanded, the 
company was bidden see what they could get from the wardrobe ; 
but, as they knew of old, this meant provide for yourself, 
which they accordingly set about doing to the best of their ability 
and tastes. 

Altogether it was a pretty good morning’s work for every one, 
and not one of the company but was glad there was to be no 
performance that evening, but two on each of the days following, 
and that meant work for some if not all of them; not very hard 
work, you may say, so far as actual physical exertion went, but there 
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was the dressing in draughty dressing-rooms, mere sheds hastily 
thrown together, the waiting about for one’s turn in costumes 
hardly designed for outdoors, and then the “sticking” on as best 
one could and trying to look as if one liked it. 

And during all this hurry and bustle of preparations how had our 
friends fared ? 

Jerry was absent on some important mission for “ the boss” and 
only reached the ground just as the company had at last received 
permission to depart. 

This they did with, you may be sure, the greatest alacrity, and 
Jerry, having reported himself to his master, did the same, taking 
with him Smith, to stand the poor fellow, who was quite knocked 
up, having been working like a horse for nine hours without a 
rest, a good dinner. Jerry had not been able to get so much asa 
sight of Lizette all day, but as he and the groom turned out of 
the gardens together he saw before him two figures which hé 
recognized as those of the ring-master and the little fancy rider. 

Jerry did not even flinch at the sight—what did they tell him 
more than he knew ?—but trudged on down the road as steadily as 
he meant totrudge through life, quite content to go his way alone 
provided some one else was happy. 

And the couple in front went on theirs, Lizette with her heart 
beating a thousand beats a minute and her eyes full of that 
strangely beautiful light which had betrayed her secret to her old 
friend, as she raised them shyly now and then to meet the glances, 
daily increasing in boldness, of her companion and countryman. 

And he? With his thoughts he has alone the right to deal—but 
though he spoke on ordinary common-place subjects, looks and 
tones tell more than any amount of words. 

So he and Lizette walked along as they had done very often 
lately, side by side down the street, chatting gaily, at least Carl 
did; Lizette, as was her wont at times, was rather shy and silent. 

As they turned the corner of the street and paused, for only a 
few steps further on lay Lizette’s lodgings, a cab rattled by with 
some luggage on the outside, while within was a lady who, hap- 
pening to glance from the window, noticed the young couple and, 
leaning forward, bowed graciously to them. 

Carl Herman lost the thread of what he was saying—a quotation 
from a poem on “* Parting” that he had lately been reading—and 
responded by raising his hat with that peculiarly graceful bend of 
his head which became him so well. 

“Who is your friend?” asked Lizette, following with her eyes 
the retreating cab and noting absently that its occupant had 
leant forward so as to gain a second view of her and her com- 
panion. 
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“ Whoever trusts me inall things,” was the reply in the words 
of the poet of whom they had been speaking. As he spoke Carl 
Herman gave the little ungloved hand which reposed so con- 
fidingly in his a slight pressure which made the foolish little 
heart throb, it possible, ten times faster. 

“* T meant who is the lady who gave you greeting ? ” said Lizette, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the pavement, an advised caution, for 
they would sparkle in a manner which might have betrayed the 
secret which as yet she scarcely knew she possessed. 

“The lady—in the cab you mean? Don’t you know? Ah, I 
forgot, she has not been with us since you came. She is Miss 
Petman.” 

*‘T seem to know her face, yet I have forgot where I can have 
seen it.” 

Small wonder you cannot remember, little Lizette, when your 
foolish little heart gives such a jump at the admission that some 
one remembers how long it is since he first saw you ; small wonder 
you cannot recall the face, for you have only room for one in your 
silly little mind and that is one with clear-cut, regular features, 
unmistakably handsome and lit up by a pair of clear grey eyes 
which can flash and growsoft and tender so dangerously at times; 
small wonder when your heart is full of the almost incompre- 
hensible (such a child you are in your joy as in your sorrow) 
happiness of the present that you see no cloud stealing over the 
blue sky—a cloud which in time may assume dimengions such as 
you never dreamt of until the storm broke. 

But there, why should I, old raven that I am, be so ready to 
begin croaking ? 

There is time enough to talk of trouble when it comes—do not 
let us meet it half-way. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GRAND HIPPODROME. 


PROGRAMME, 
WEATHER PERMITTING. 


1. The famous Jelli and Boneless families in their wonderful 
tumbling performance. 

2. Equestrian quadrille and waltz by four ladies and four gentle- 
men mounted on Signor Rostroni’s thoroughbred horses— 
clowns, Merry-go-Round and Jerry (especially engaged). 
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. Indian race, by riders in costume, on bare-backed steeds. 

. Horizontal bar performance, by W. and H. Breakneck—clown, 
Little Tomtit. 

. Flat race for ladies. 

}. Miss Rosa Petman will exemplify the mamége, or school of 
riding, introducing her renowned highly-trained steed, 
“ Daystar.” 

- Madame Terrilli will introduce her troupe of French poodles, 
whose performance has been witnessed by most of the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

8. Roman chariot race; pairs of the renowned Petman Arabs, 
driven single-handed by ladies. 

9. Little Jumbo, introduced by Patti. 

10. Donkey race by clowns, Jerry, Tomtit, Merry-go-Round, and 
Here-we-are-Again. 


Such was the programme set forth for the first performance of 
the mighty Hippodrome of the People’s Gardens. 

In the ante-room various and great signs of preparation made 
themselves apparent, and after so many and startling announce- 
ments public expectation was even more than on tiptoe— 
some of the audience, in point of fact, standing on the highest 
elevation attainable, and at last the crimson curtains, which had 
-been freshly emblazoned with gold lace and fringe, the initials 
C. P. displayed in dazzling brightness in the centre, were parted 
by:two black boys—their costumes certainly “ barbarous,” only 
marred by the smallness of the “ negro” frizzy wig, which allowed 
a little of the natural covering of the heads beneath to become 
visible—to give entrance to four heralds blowing a more than 
usually shrill blast upon their silver trumpets, with the intent, no 
doubt, to recall any wandering attention—if such existed, which, 
judging from one sweeping glance at the perfect sea of faces on 
all sides, did not seem likely. 

These heralds, their blasts successfully concluded, having ranged 
themselves in couples on either side of the entrance, the black 
boys again drew aside the curtains, and the band—which, had it 
not been for a slight confusion and mixture of uniforms, might 
have passed for a real bond fide military affair, engaged for the 
occasion—but perhaps this same irregularity lent a glamour of 
novelty to the whole, variety is charming—issued forth playing 
with great gusto, “ See the conquering hero comes,” and so playing 
made the tour of the racecourse with great dignity—which was an 
outer circle outside the ring, ranged round which were the 
reserved seats, beyond these the course already mentioned, and 
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beyond this again the raised free seats—and then took their places 
in the enclosure set apart for them. 

Then from the ante-room came a cluster of ring men and grooms, 
the former in new (to them) costumes of high boots, white 
breeches and scarlet coats; the latter for once in uniform groom 
attire ; following them Mr. Petman himself, in all the glory and 
dignity of evening dress, advanced to receive the acknowledgment 
of the audience—the self-complacent bearing of the man was 
sufficient to assure the public that something good might be 
expected. The manager having made his bow retired ; the visible 
management of the affair was in the ring-master’s hands, he 
seeming to go through his duties as though thoroughly used to 
the grandeur and display which was so imposing; but every one 
concerned knew well enough that the ruling spirit was rampant in 
dress clothes in the ante-room. 

Firmly believing in the old proverb in this instance, “If you 
want a thing done do it yourself,” Mr. Petman proved himself a 
perfect magician in the art of managing. He was here, there, and 
everywhere ; keeping his people in order and ruling everything 
and everybody with an iron hand. 

There was no fear of him being “fooled” by any one he chose 
to trust—he looked after them too well for them to do anything 
but honestly by him. : 

Now he was checking the tickets, now personally arranging for 
the introduction of new seats, determined to cover every inch of 
available space with money; and now mounting guard in the 
ante-room, to see that every preparation had been made that was 
necessary for the coming performance. 

If ever a man worked for success it was Charles Petman ; 
but yet, in spite of his exertions, when he stepped into the 
ring in all the dignity of his evening dress, white tie and gloves, 
no one recognized in him the infuriated little man who, only a few 
moments before, had hunted about the poor worried attendants, 
and taken such an active part in the management of the whole 
concern. To the audience he was all smiles and graciousness ; 
to his company, no doubt overcome by the dignity of the occasion, 
he was as savage as a bear—although, to do them justice, there 
was not the slightest occasion for him to have been so. 

But he seemed to think an extra amount of hard words and 
harder swearing became his position, so therefore indulged in 
them rather more freely than was his wont, which meant some 
amount of work for his tongue, I can tell you. 

Having made his bow to the audience and impressed them all 
as a most affable, good-tempered looking manager, he vented his 
spite in the ante-room on everybody that came within hearing, 
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because, owing to the press upon space, the audience was somewhat 
late in getting settled. 

Mr. Petman having retired, there was silence for a few moments 
—long enough to raise curiosity to the highest pitch—then at a 
given signal the heralds announced some new feature; the black 
boys had scarcely time to draw aside the curtains, the band to strike 
up, than head over heels, hand over hand, like so many catherine 
wheels, out bounded eight agile figures, from two to six feet in 
height, clad in fleshings and trim satin tunics, and in a moment 
the ring was the scene of “ outside in inside out,” going upstairs, 
coming down again, a new way of making a ladder, and such like 
boneless performances, a perfect chaos of legs and arms meeting 
one’s gaze, till it seemed as if so many windmills and not human 
beings disported themselves before one’s gaze. 

Meanwhile the Jelli tumblers were going through their per- 
formance in a manner which ought to have put any manager in a 
good temper. 

They occupied in a most creditable manner the ten minutes 
allotted tothem, though there being two families together to make 
the “ performance ” more imposing, this only counted as half that 
period of time from a financial point of view—a fact which made 
one doubtful whether the boneless beings were not also devoid of 
sense to exert themselves with so much apparent vigour for the 
very small sum which would be all that would fall to their share. 

But the case was not as it appeared. Neither of these very 
united families—who certainly deserved the name for the de- 
termined way in which they clung together—was a family at all. 

The dear little fellows who aid their so-called “ father” in his 
performance are merely wandy little chaps he has picked up, or in 
some cases lads offered to him to train in the way they should go in 
the tumbling line, in every case apprentices bound to him for a 
certain time, usually till they are twenty-one, in which case, since 
the training, if it is to begin at all, must do so at the early age 
of six or seven, earlier if any special feat lately discovered is to 
be the future acrobat’s forte, it will be seen the binding was no 

mere pretence. 

As a rule, however, for this apprenticeship the terms were not 
money down for training—in most cases there was none to give— 
but owing to the length of time the apprentice was bound, his 
keep was all he was allowed ; that, you may be sure, meant a very 
nominal sum, hardly calculated to inspire saving propensities, 
and until he reached his twenty-first year his services were 
entirely at his master’s disposal. 

Of course the “father” must be rewarded for the trouble and 
time spent in training unruly young limbs, but considering how 
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unequal the share of labour was, one would certainly imagine he 
had the best of it. 

The training once over, all the trainer had to do was to intro- 
duce himself and family under a new name to the tumbling world, 
to give the performance the support of his presence, and now and 
then the support of his massive figure to the whole of the said 
family ; even this he only ventures to do on grand occasions, for 
success is fatal to sprightliness when one has been made in the days 
of youth to study the art of denying oneself for two reasons, one 
the necessity of keeping agile, the other and all-sufficient one, 
inability to afford luxuries, another advantage of the agreement ; 
and once freed from the hateful bond it is little wonder so many 
promising votaries of the ring sink into the happy oblivion of an 
enlarged liver and such like corpulency. 

Thus the “ father,” having long since given up earning a live- 
lihood for other people, had evidently taken the same view of the 
matter as most of his fellows, and now determined to do as he was 
done by—make others support him. 

To this end he set up his family, which somehow, had any one 
noted the fact, never seemed to grow up. No sooner had one 
member attained his majority than there was some little unfor- 
tunate ready to take his place, and at the daily performance only 
gave it the dignity of his presence, and while, with a skill worthy 
of a better cause, deceiving the spectators into the belief that he 
alone deserved their applause, acknowledged it with a graciousness 
which rather added to than diminished the delusion. 

In the present instance, the occasion of the first performance 
in the Gardens, it was comical to see how each head of either 
family claimed, from force of habit, the loud appreciation of the 
antics of their various offspring, and on leaving the ring it was at 
first a.question of who should have the last bow, had it not been 
for the fact that Jack, the youngest tumbler, aged two years and a 
half, failed to make a success of his exit, that is, broke down in 
his wheel; the poor lad, indeed all his brothers too, were rendered 
by their exertions so crimson in the face that a general attack of 
apoplexy seemed more than probable, unless, as seemed likely on 
Jack’s part, he was a victim to his father’s rage at his disgraceful 
failure in his wheel, which led that worthy to forego the honour of 
a last stately bow in order to ensure the capture of the unfortu- 
nate Jack before he had time to make good his escape. 

That little slip—in reality due to a shabby trick of one of the 
elder lads, who, only the week before, had been in disgrace for 
having twice essayed to get upstairs, and, in spite of the encourage- 
ment very kindly hestowed by the génerous audience upon his 
efforts, becoming so nervous that the feat had to be abandoned— 
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meant two hours’ practice for the poor little youngster, who, at 
the age when most lads are allowed to run about by themselves, 
was so resolutely made to learn that there were other uses for arms 
and legs than those to which they were put by ordinary mortals. 

In spite of this slight mishap, which did not escape the vigilant 
eye of the manager—his remarks on the subject not by any means 
likely to make the unhappy little tumbler’s punishment of a 
lighter kind—the tumbling was pronounced a great success. 

A moment’s breathing time was allowed, and then the trumpets 
sounded forth once more, and out from the ante-room dashed the 
riders who were to form the equestrian quadrille: the ladies in 
sweeping robes of various-coloured velvet, profusely trimmed with 
fur, in imitation of Russian style; the gentlemen in costumes to 
correspond—a novel feature specially devised for the occasion. 

The effect was very pretty, the band playing gaily and the well- 
trained horses going through all the figures of the dance with an 
ease, grace, and docility which won well-merited applause. 

“It looks very easy,” as more than one spectator remarked, 
“but, lor’, it must have taken a lifetime to have got into the way 
of that.” 

But then you see they did not know how the trick was done, 
and evinced the greatest delight when the dancers backed their 
steeds from the ring and disappeared from view. 

During this performance two clowns had quietly made their 
way round the outside of the ring and seated themselves on the 
ledge close together, paying the most marked attention to every 
movement of the dancers, applauding loudly between the figures, 
much to the amusement ofall the youngsters and, indeed, many of 
the old folks among the audience. At the close of the last figure, 
however, of the quadrille some dispute arose, and the two moved 
apart between every interval of their frantic applause, moving a 
few steps farther until, as a natural consequence, but apparently to 
their own surprise, they came into collision opposite the spot 
whence they started. 

The abruptness of this meeting caused a sharp dispute, which 
was interrupted by the equestrian dancers’ exit, whereupon the 
two became friends and discussed the art of dancing, one of them 
loudly regretting his inability to trip it on the light fantastic toe, 
to which the other made answer, “ It was truly strange that horses 
could dance so well and yet a donkey could not make one step.” 
This, again, led to a squabble and a fight, which was interrupted 
by the interference of one of the ring men. 

He called the two to order, and when they both began loudly 
giving him their side of the story, to quiet them he proposed that 
one should teach his companion to dance. This it was agreed should 
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be done, but the pupil persisted he wanted to learn to dance 
like a lady. Soa portmanteau was produced, with the contents 
of which, he effected a complete transformation. A green silk skirt 
with a long sweeping train was slipped over his head; a white 
garibaldi, with a red and gold Zouave jacket, took the place of a 
bodice ; the whole completed by a fair wig, the long flaxen curls 
of which, crowned by a mass of artificial flowers, hung to the waist, 
and were coquettishly arranged over one shoulder. 

Thus attired, the master led his pupil into the middle of the 
ring, and began initiating him—I mean her—in the art of step- 
dancing, curtsey-making, and such like. 

As may be guessed, the attempt was hardly successful. The 
fair danseuse found the long train of her robe considerably in her 
way, and in her frantic attempts to imitate her teacher and make 
a graceful curtsey, her feet frequently became entangled and a 
fall was the only result. By and by, however, by dint of great 
perseverance she began to improve, and straightway desired her 
master to find her a partner; she meanwhile seated herself sim- 
pering and gushing behind her fan. 

The partner was produced in the shape of a dummy dressed like 
one of the ring men. He was led, or rather dragged, up to the 
lady, who, after a good deal of simpering and excusing herself, 
was at last induced to accept his offer to dance. 

Then followed some fun at the young lady objecting to the gen- 
tleman’s arm being placed round her waist. “Oh no, I daren’t. 
He mustn’t do it. Mamma’d be soangry if she knew it. Oh 
no, please don’t.” 

At length, however, this objection was overruled, and the pair 
started. 

Roars of laughter echoed on all sides as the gentleman con- 
tinually lost his balance and had to be restored to a perpendicular 
position by the master. Then the lady again found her train 
impede her progress until it was proposed to tuck it up round 
her waist, to which proposition she joyfully assented. And now 
the dance began in earnest. 

Inspired with the idea of distinguishing herself, the lady 
seized her partner round the waist and whirled him round in a 
mazy waltz until it seemed hardly possible the dummy could 
survive the test whole. 

The end was beyond description, but it was a very breathless, 
panting clown, who, with a torn skirt, wig all awry, and one of 
the dummy’s arms wrenched from its socket and still clasped round 
his waist, responded to a perfect roar of applause by appearing to 
curtsey no less than four times. 

The performance could bardly be described as graceful, refined, or 
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instructive; but, as Mr. Petman argued, it pleased the audience, 
and that was sufficient reason for giving it. 

And certainly he was right as far as the gratification of the 
spectators was concerned—it was just the sort of thing they liked. 
Indeed, they would have insisted on its repetition had it not been 
for the ring-master signalling to the heralds to announce the 
next item on the programme, who appeared in the shape of 
the North American Indians, whose make-up and costumes cer- 
tainly did them much credit. 

Ranged in a line at the starting post, there seemed to be 
but little difference between them, and much fun was occasioned, 
bets being made as to how many “ riders ” would safely reach the 

oal. 
¢ This conjecture was not ill-founded for the steeds were bestrode 
bare-backed and without any sort of bridle or harness whatever— 
nothing at all to catch hold of. 

This truly appeared a case of “ sticking on,” but before the first 
round of the ring was made two riders had given up the attempt, 
contenting themselves with limping back to the starting-post 
amidst the jeers and laughter of the audience. From the 
moment of the start, however, there was no doubt about the 
winner; a splendid black horse, whose rider seemed to be stuck 
on rather than stick to his back, tore along the ground at a 
pelting pace, leaving his companions far behind. Following this 
jockey’s triumph, which he seemed to take very coolly, not at all 
sharing in the general excitement which signalled his success— 
for put him on his well-known Dare-devil, and there was very 
little chance to any one else of coming in first—the horse went 
like the wind when his master chose, while it was the general 
opinion in the company that, the jockey could have stuck on a 
** greased pig,” as Merry-go-Round not too gracefully expressed it. 
So his companions merely contested for the place of second. 

The ring servants made great preparations for the next item 
on the programme, with the show and bustle with which these 
officials usually go about their work—a trait in their character 
seemingly assumed with their liveries. 

In a few moments the horizontal bar was erected, and to the 
usual announcement of a flourish of trumpets, the Breakneck 
brothers, gorgeously, if slightly, clad in scarlet and gold, made 
their appearance. 

They were fine, strapping young fellows, and well up to their 
business. 

Their turn over, the trumpets again sounded, and for the 
ladies’ flat race six ladies mounted on Signor Patchouli’s well- 
trained steeds made their appearance. 
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The riders were dressed in white cotton habits, with coloured 
jackets and jockey caps to distinguish them—red, light and dark 
blue, yellow, green, pink, violet, and mauve—the effect as they 
held their steeds reined up at the starting-post being very pretty 
indeed. 

This racing was quite a novelty to both racers and spectators, 
and not a little excitement was evinced on both sides as to who 
should win this, the first competition. 

One or two meant merely to follow the manager’s advice and 
“stick on,” thinking that would be quite sufficient; but some few 
of the others, ‘as they heard on all sides surmises as to who 
would really come off victorious, and not a few daring bets being 
made first on one colour then on the other, sat well back and 
held the reins well in hand. 

One rider, on a beautiful, but rather fiery-looking black horse, 
pronounced, by those of the spectators who presumed to be able 
to judge, the best of the bunch, seemed especially to delight in 
her work. 

She wore a scarlet jacket, the bright colour of which suited her 
clear complexion well ; and not a few of the menkind among the 
audience, especially those in the free seats near the starting-post, 
decided that she made a very pretty picture, with her round 
childish face, deep brown eyes, dimpled cheeks, and soft curly 
brown hair falling from under the trim little jockey hat. 

In fact, Friiulein Lizette Hartzmann, “red” as she was an- 
nounced on the programme, heard her colour being pitted not a 
little freely against the rest, and though she tried hard to look 
unconcerned, a bright colour burnt in her cheeks and the brown 
eyes sparkled dangerously. 

Nor did either of these grow dim when, as the riders waited 
for the start, the groom holding the horse’s head whispered to 
her some directions about keeping to the inside of the circle if 
possible, for which she thanked him with a smile which made a 
warm flush of pleasure flood the ugly scarred face of her adviser ; 
nor when one of the ring men, hastily arranging his necktie as 
he issued from the tent—a very quick change that for one who 
did not profess to be “ quick ” at anything—but the young clown, 
for it was the fair dancer of a few moments before once more 
transformed, this time into a nearer approach to a rational being, 
made his way to her side, nodded cheerily to her, arranged her 
habit more gracefully, and in his turn appeared to question the 
groom concerning the fastening. The “red” rider seemed to 
reassure him, and then he turned away to assist one of the other 
ladies who had been less well looked after than her companion ; 
her stirrup being so long and she being somewhat short and 
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stout, it seemed a matter of question whether, far from coming 
in first in the race, she would even be able to “ stick on.” 

While assisting the lady to alight that the stirrup might be 
shortened, the clown’s place was taken by the young ring-master, 
considered by the female portion of the audience as far hand- 
somer than any man in the audience (this in return for the 
favour shown to the scarlet-jacketed lady jockey)—a tall, slight- 
figured young fellow, distinguished from those under him by the 
gilt star he wore and the long whip in his hand. 

Playing with this, he stood patting the horse upon which the 
favourite jockey rode, she bending her head to catch what he 
said, he looking up at her with looks which spoke more than alk 
his words. 

He seemed to be asking for a sprig of geranium which she 
wore at her throat, and she in return shyly tendering him one 
blossom, which he fastened in his coat, an act which made the 
betting in favour of the giver run up to a neat little sum, and he 
trying to extract some promise. 

“T will come with you if I win.” 

“Tam not afraid to show my colour then,” returned the young 
ring-master, adding in a low undertone which made one inquisi- 
tive about words which would otherwise have been totally mean- 
ingless, “ You will win the race as you have my heart!” 

“ Haf I done so?” was the shy question. 

‘Ts it possible I could help surrendering? You do not know 
yourself or vou would not question what I say. You doubt me!” 

“ Nein, nein, it is not so, truly!” 

“You are too good to say so.” Then, lower still, “One day I 
will prove to you what I say.” 

At this moment the last racer was got in the line, and Jerry 
drew on one side, hardly at the time knowing how deeply those 
few words, the first of the kind he had overheard, had impressed 
themselves on his memory, to be recalled when he would have 
given worlds to have forgotten them. 

The ring-master also drew on one side, fired the pistol, and 
away went the racers. 

The circle of the ring was to be made twice, but long before the 
round was half made the whole audience was on their feet, eagerly 
cheering and encouraging those whose colours they had chosen. 

Light blue’s first! Yellow’s the girl for me! I’m on green! 
Dark blue for ever! Goit pink! Bravo red! 

This last at length overtopped all, coupled with that of yellow, 
our old friend Madame Petite—who also, I may say in confidence, 
had been promised some treat by her admirer (?) George Epsom, 
provided she distinguished herself during the day. 
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The little French lady was in high spirits, and although not 
having so many cavaliers to look after her welfare as her German 
friend, had yet the advantage of all the rest. (save the “ red”) in 
the remembrance of the same promise in being by far the lightest 
weight, and having besides a knowledge of riding which her com- 
panions did not possess. 

Her one rival, then, was Lizette, and, as it soon appeared, a 
formidable one. 

After the first round, as has been seen, these two distanced the 
rest, the race, in fact, lying between them, the others keeping up 
a show for the sake of appearances. 

Yellow having been placed on the inner side had naturally an 
advantage of red, who was on the very outside edge; but acting 
on the groom’s good-natured hint, made early efforts to improve 
her position. This she succeeded in doing, only, however, to find 
Madame Petite fully a yard in front of her, and so great was the 
distance that the case seemed hopeless ; but as her supporters soon 
saw, the scarlet jockey did not mean to surrender until really 
defeated: she pressed her steed forward determinedly, every effort 
being greeted with applause and cries from those who claimed 
her colours, but at first to little purpose: the little Frenchwoman 
was equally resolute. Nearer and nearer came the winning-post, 
where a little crowd of ring men and grooms eagerly watched the 
contest. 

Yellow keeps the lead! Red’s gaining, though! Look, another 
six inches! Bravo yellow, you'll do it easy! Let her go, red; 
she’d win, I'd lay a wager, if the girl’d only give her her head! 
You leave her be for knowing what she’s up to. There, I told you 
so! By jove! neat little bit, wasn’t it? Held him in so as to 
let the other woman waste her horse, then gave him a little 
tickling with the whip, and shot past the post easy as greased 
lightning—the other woman nowhere. Bravo, bravo red! plucky 
girl! She can ride. That’s the sort of girl for me! Bravo! 
Amid such loudly uttered exclamations the pretty little scarlet- 
jacketed jockey won the race, verifying the ring-master’s assertion, 
as Jerry thought sadly, even as he answered the victorious 
racer’s gay nod with a smile and cheery “bravo,” and then drew 
aside to let others offer their congratulations. 

It was a pretty sight to see the winner skim by the post with 
an ease and grace many a boasted trained rider might have envied, 
and then rein in a few yards beyond and allow the groom Smith, 
his face positively aglow with delight, to lead her to the easily 
gained front, there, amidst the cheers of the audience and fellow 
professionals—indeed, of all who had witnessed her little manceuvre 
—to receive the whips of her vanquished sisters. 
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This little ceremony the winner seemed to be willing to forego, 
but Mr. Petman had ordered that it should be gone through, and 
from his position in the ante-room he watched with his eagle eye 
to see that all his directions were faithfully carried out. All the 
same, Lizette hung back a little, but the young master, pushing 
Smith on one side, himself led her horse forward, and took the 
whips one by one from her as she received them with a half 
deprecating bend of her head, to be returned by her on the 
morrow prior to the commencement of the same race, thus to 
take the form of a challenge, and point out the winner of the 
day before. A pretty little ceremony, so gracefully yet simply 
was it arranged, thought all the spectators, all—no, not all—all 
save one. 

That one _a tall, fine-looking girl who, clad in a plain velvet 
habit and beaver hat, stood within the ante-room talking to Mr. 
Petman, with whom she was apparently on very familiar terms. 

She was a stranger to the show, and evidently by her bearing 
not one of those pressed into the service, or belonging to it for 
glory’s sake ; for there was an unmistakable air of hauteur—more 
correctly, I think I should say swagger—about her which, though 
it did not suit her fine figure badly, stamped her at once as some 
one who had no low opinion of herself and capabilities. 

She had watched the race with a lazy interest, and smiled 
superciliously as she watched the defeated racers approach to sur- 
render their whips, but became so much interested as to advance 
a step or two in order to get a better view when the young ring- 
master himself led the victorious jockey to receive the acknow- 
ledgment of her companions’ defeat. 

This done, Lizette would have retired with the rest, but was so 
loudly applauded that Mr. Petman hastily sent word that she had 
better make the tour of the ring in acknowledgment. 

This she did, riding at a sharp trot, bowing on either side and 
smiling gaily, completing the conquest she had begun—indeed, 
having won the race, succeeding in winning all hearts. 

If the little German girl had wanted a cavalier to take her to 
see the fireworks later on in the day, and not have been “ particu- 
lar” in who or what he was, she might have had at least a score ; 
but as it was, even had she not been as she was, “ particular,” 
that is, never by any chance allowing herself to accept attentions 
from strangers, a practice of which she had a deep-rooted horror, 
though all her companions were not so inclined, indeed openly 
laughed at her “silliness” in losing a chance of having fun, but 
in secret looking upon her as not a little superior to themselves— 
even, I say, had she not been “ particular,” as it was she did not 
want a cavalier, being already provided. 
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Had she not won the race? That, according to her promise 
made a few moments before, meant that she was going to allow 
herself a little quiet enjoyment with an old friend, who, in token 
of her promise, was to receive the flower he had hitherto been 
refused. 

Why did not Jerry then press forward? I suppose he knew, 
but he certainly made no attempt to take up his usual office, but 
seeming determined to be busy hastened into the ante-room to 
see after the Breaknecks’ appliances. 

Meanwhile the scarlet jockey had completed her tour of the 
ring, and once more the young ring-master’s hand was on her 
horse’s bridle as he led it amidst one deafening cheer from winners 
and losers, all alike charmed by the fairness of the rider, into the 
ante-room. 

Yes, Lizette looked indeed very fair, very sweet ; she had indeed 
charmed all hearts, although im those few steps before the 
ante-room was gained the artiste was deaf to all applause, deaf 
to all sounds but the whisper in her ear of soft endearing words, 
doubly sweet because they were uttered in her own language 

She had been shyly delighted before, but now she dare not 
even move her eyes from the whip which she held; she dared 
not, with those words in her ears, meet the glance of those deep 
grey eyes which were raised so earnestly to her face, drinking in 
greedily the sweetness of the face above. Full of thoughts which 
yet she dared not understand until the lips which gave them 
utterance in words, which, though the flattery in which they 
wasted precious moments was sweet, should be more than all the 
praises of her beauty and fairness, nothing beside the proof he 
had said he wou!d give that he was true. True, that meant, “ true 
to himself and that to everything a man should be;” that was 
how little Lizette interpreted the word, for though they had 
been friends so long, these two compatriots, one at least did not 
guess what Jerry already knew, and she did not put the same 
meaning on the words as did the heart that beat so “truly” in 
her cause ; she did not know that there could be words sweeter 
to her ears than those which told her some one thought she was 
beautiful. He had said so often before, although she had pro- 
tested it was not true—-it was not right of him to tell fibs—but 
never so “fervently,” almost passionately, as to-night, words 
which told her that some one was pleased with her—very, very 
pleased. 

Well, and was not every one in that vast throng exerting 
themselves to convince her that they concurred in the judgment ? 
Ah! yes, but then—— 

Why was it at this point Lizette always came to a full stop, 
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and began a fresh sentence? So, then, she was more than satisfied 
with her triumph, and as the curtains of the ante-room closed 
behind her, she waited for a moment before dismounting, as 
though loath to think the pleasure all over, while Smith the 
groom stood by with a rather sulky look on his face, which it was 
hard to understand. 

The poor fellow had been the little fancy rider’s devoted slave, 
for though, as his comrades affirmed, “ he was not quite right in 
his head,” he had sense enough to look upon the only woman 
in the world who had ever deigned to speak kindly to him as 
something little short of an angel, and to devote himself to her 
with a slavish adoration which even Jerry himself could not have 
equalled. Weak as his intellect was, there was yet one_ firmly 
fixed point in his mind, and that was that he owed his life to the 
little fancy rider, for he verily believed that in his rage the 
jockey would have struck him dead, and though more than once 
before that event he had been heard to wish he were dead 
and buried, that is, out of the way of the ill-treatment which he 
received on all sides, he seemed now to be quite content to live 
that he might be of service to his benefactor. 

His love, if such it may be called, was that of a dog for his 
master, but all the same, one other instance of the charm which 
little Lizette exercised over those around her. 

There was one thing strange about the groom, he seemed to 
have conceived a sort of canine dislike to the young ring-master ; 
why, it was impossible to tell, for the young German had never 
harmed him by look or deed, yet all the same, a keen observer 
might have noted the look of suspicion and distrust which settled 


‘on his ugly face as Carl Herman took his place by Lizette’s side. 


Jerry alone had noticed it once before during the day, but had 
put it down to the poor wretch’s dislike to any one rendering his 
little mistress a service besides himself, though, to be sure, the 
look was never there when Jerry undertook the office. But 
there, there was no accounting for likes and dislikes, especially in 
a brain like poor Smith’s. 

So, unconscious of any disagreeable impression that he had 
created, the young ring-master lingered long by Lizette’s side. 

Thus, as between this race and the next feature was an interval 
of five minutes, during which time the officials retired into the 
ante-room, the joker in the free seats informed his neighbours 
that it was “just a treat to see the old chap in the evening 
toggery rounding on ’em” about something which had not gone 
exactly as he wished, the men, however, seemingly quite used to 
the process and receiving the harangue like lambs; to see one 
of the grooms doing his best to keep in order the clever French 
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poodles, who were yelping and snapping in fine style, their mistress, 
a fat ugly woman gaudily dressed, putting the finishing touches 
to her make-up at the glass; two clowns vigorously practising a 
new trick in one corn€r, with a sober earnestness which rendered 
their comicality doubly droll, and would make a big hit if they 
allowed it to take the place of the bounce and bluster which usually 
makes their fun lose its point; and one of the late lady-riders, 
assisted to dismount by one of the ring men, the horse led away 
by a groom who seemed to take great pride in it, while the rider 
stood for some moments conversing with her cavalier, he delaying 
her so long that the heralds had already announced the end of 
the interval before the two seemed aware how time was flying. 

Even then, they seemed loath to return to their duty, and 
although one of the grooms led forward a splendid roan, and a 
tall fine-looking girl in a velvet habit and beaver hat stood wait- 
ing for some one to help her to mount, it was not until she had 
glanced round more than once that the téte-d-téte was broken 
up, and the young fellow, with a parting nod to his companion, 
turned in her direction. But when he proffered his help she 
coldly declined it, and putting one hand on the groom’s shoulder 
sprang lightly into the saddle. 

The next moment the attendants flocked into the ring, the 
band struck up, and at a pretty good pace the young lady followed 
them. 

Her performance, though hardly as exciting as those which 
preceded it, was nevertheless a very interesting one, and the 
complete power she had over her very high-spirited steed, won her 
well-deserved applause. 

In obedience to a touch of her hand on its bridle, the well- 
trained animal marched and waltzed in time to the music, stood 
on three legs pawing the air with the fourth, knelt and pirouetted, 
jumped hurdles and formed a circle, keeping its fore feet crossed, 
then going out into the race-course, leapt a hastily-erected hedge 
and supposed brook of considerable breadth with a neatness that 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

But the crowning feat of all was when, backing the animal 
towards the ante-room, the girl caused it to rear repeatedly, 
pawing the air with its fore feet, she retaining her seat the while 
as easily as though the repeated plunges had not made it a matter 
of the greatest difficulty. 

Madame Terrilli’s performance was hardly as great a success as 
the rest of the programme. The trainer herself was by no means 
a very attractive-looking lady, added to which, the French poodle 
had been somewhat overdone. The public wanted something fresh, 
and a regular army of elephants, monkeys and even cats were 
VOL, XXXVIII. c 
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entering the field and dealing death blows to the once highly 
lauded poodles’ chances. 

But for the announcement that almost all the crowned heads in 
Europe had watched the antics of the yelping curs, it is doubtful 
if they would have been received at all; as it was, the audience 
was in too good a temper to do anything but tolerate what they 
did not certainly appreciate. 

Following Madame Terrilli’s bow, the appearance of the Roman 
chariots caused great excitement. 

These were big, rather clumsy-looking concerns, somewhat 
resembling the new-fashioned milk carts; the bottom of the car 
beng but a few inches from the ground ; the wheels, of considerable 
size, rising level with the sides; the fronts slightly bowed, with a 
cushion along the inner side, for the driver of course to stand in 
the car in real Roman fashion, and one pole only being used. 

They were gaudily painted and gilded in a somewhat modern 
style, while to each was harnessed a pair of horses who, unused to 
having such cumbersome vehicles in their wake, fidgetted uneasily 
as the grooms held them in the required line. It seemed hardly 
probable that women should undertake the not very easy task of 
piloting these chariots—for in the narrow space there was great 
danger of getting the wheels locked, to say nothing of the dangers 
which unruliness on the part of one charger might expose the 
others. 

Nevertheless the race was put down as one for ladies, and these 
soon made their appearance, four in number, and clad in loose 
flowing garments, presumedly in imitation of the matrons they 
represented. ‘Two of them, a slight-figured girl and a rather 
oldish woman, were talking earnestly as they issued from the 
ante-room and on reaching the starting post, before taking her 
place, the former, in spite of protestations on the part of the 
groom, assisted her companion into the chariot nearest the inner 
circle, drawn by two fine black and dark brown horses, 
reserving for herself that to which were harnessed two by no 
means so prepossessing in appearance. 

The result was the winning of the race by the black and brown 
pair, when the young girl, who was only able to urge her steeds 
into a very feeble gallop, and even then came in last of all, only 
smiled gaily at the jeers of the audience, who seemed somehow to 
have expected more of her, and while owning her defeat by sur- 
rendering her whip to the winner, appeared to congratulate her 
heartily, and refuse to listen to a word of depreciation. 

For at first, the little old woman—for such she appeared in spite 
of the yellow wig, paint and powder, which the broad daylight 
showed up so plainly—seemed inclined to be discontented about 
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her victory, until one of the ring men, whom the audience 
recognized as the winner of the Indian race, leant over the railings 
and spoke to her. 

A flush, visible even under the artificial bloom, rose to her face, 
and when in acknowledgement of the applause she made the 
circle of the race-course alone, she urged the horses to a fine pace, 
and made the clumsy chariot thunder along over the uneven 
ground in fine style. 

The tricks of Little Jumbo came next, and following these the 
four clowns ran their race in a manner which elicited roars of 
laughter. 

To begin with, the jockeys seemed many sizes too big for their 
steeds, their feet almost touching the ground. 

In spite of this, however, two of them were unable to retain 
their seats even by grasping their steeds tightly round the neck, 
the result of which manceuvre was to send them—much to the 
amusement of the spectators—head over heels over the animals’ 
heads. Two were thus served, but the remaining couple went 
steadily on their way, and all went well, until the leader suddenly 
exhibited to the full his oft-quoted propensity for having his 
own way. 

He resolutely refused to stir in spite of all efforts, and his master 
= many gestures of dismay saw his rival gaining steadily on 
1im. 

In vain he pulled, dragged, and even pushed it, the obstinate 
animal refused to stir; but, just when all hopes of his ever being 
induced to stir another step seemed gone, his would-be rider 
seemed seized with a sudden idea. Diving into the depths of his 
voluminous trousers pocket he produced and triumphantly held 
aloft a fine carrot, which he had evidently secured in case of an 
emergency. Seizing his obstinate steed’s bridle, he held the bribe 
a few inches from its nose, and as the animal was keenly alive to 
the desirableness of the reward offered he very quickly followed in 
its wake, reaching the winning post amidst the laughter and 
applause of the audience. 

With this little incident the show ended ; but, so successful 
was it pronounced that the committee-men personally congratulated 
Mr. Petman, who set to work to make room for nearly a hundred 
more seats in the monster tent already prepared for the evening 
performance. 

Of this there is no need to give any details save that in every 
sense it was asuccess. Audience and performers were in high 
spirits, especially the latter. The signor, whose “act” had 
been most enthusiastically received, and many most gratifying 
remarks upon his personal appearance falling upon his ears and 
c2 
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making him so extremely vain that, after having been, it was 
asserted, exactly two hours and a half reece his wonderful Apollo 
dress, he was found by one of the grooms when the performance 
was all over—his turn had come at the end of the first part— 
attitudinizing before his dressing-glass, completely oblivious of 
how the time was going. 

It was declared by some that even then he could not be induced 
to return to his ordinary and less becoming clothes, but spent the 
whole night in the dressing-room, walking up and down ready for 
the next day’s performance. He dare not lie down for fear of 
disarranging his wonderful costume, or lest he should rub some of 
the peach bloom from his carefully made-up cheeks. But this 
was only a tale, for was there not a very pretty little girl in the 
sixpenny seats on the left-hand side of the entrance whose rather 
outspoken admiration had reached the handsome Apollo's 
ears ? 

Even while performing the somewhat difficult feat of retaining 
his balance upon one bare-backed steed while he drove half-a- 
dozen others at a furious rate round the arena, the delighted artist 
had time to reply to the remarks, not, of course, intended for his 
ears, by a look and a gesture which resulted in the confounding 
of all stories concerning the time he was dressing, for, much in 
love with his appearance as he was, could any gentleman break a 
so charmingly made appointment with a pretty girl who was going 
to wait at the entrance of the sixpenny seats when the performance 
was over ? 

Ah! what a wonderful language is that of the eye, and what a 
perfect master of it was our friend the little horse-trainer; how 
very charming the pretty girl, not a bit shy or stupid—I shonld 
think not—and how the pair of them enjoyed the grand display 
of fireworks which concluded a day the success of which had in a 
great measure been due to the very meritorious management of 
all things connected with the circus. 

Yes, the signor enthusiastically exclaimed that the day had been 
most delightful ; but he was not the only one of our friends who 
did so. Little Lizette had been very happy, as she told herself 
when she returned home after the grand display of fireworks, 
which she had witnessed from a carefully-selected position, a little 
apart from the rest of the crowd, from whence she had a splendid 
view of all that passed. 

But I do not think that it was the fireworks that Lizette en- 
joyed so much, indeed she scarcely knew why she enjoyed those 
days at all until—until—why do I pause? The truth must come 
out sooner or later; but there, I have been running away from 
my subject for some time because I have something to tell which 
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I am unwilling to relate. It is useless to turn coward any longer, 
so let me out with the truth at once. It seems to me that I have 
reached the centre of my tale; the second part had best begin in 
the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 














VIVIENNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THEN you quite understand, Vivienne, that you are to take all 
your meals with Miss Greyling during the time Lord Crosbie is 
here ? ” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ And if you must go into the park, keep as far away from the 
house as possible; I do not wish you to be seen.” 

“ No, mamma.” 

“That is all. Good morning, Vivienne.” 

“Good morning, mamma.” 

Lady Clara Dubois sweeps out of her step-daughter’s room, and 
down the broad oak staircase ; she is a tall, elegant woman with a 
beautiful cruel face; she has married Sir Hugh Dubois, a poor 
baronet, for his title and handsome face, but she hates his little 
daughter—a child of a former marriage—because she is young and 
beautiful, much more beautiful and much younger than her own 
daughters, also children of a former marriage. She has quite made 
up her mind that Vivienne shall be banished to her own rooms 
during the time Lord Crosbie is their visitor; middle-aged men, 
she thinks, so often take a fancy to silly young girls. 

She enters a room where her two daughters, Isabella and Clara, 
are lounging in easy chairs; they make no attempt to rise and 
offer their seats as their mother comes towards them: they, like 
their mother, are tall, dark and handsome. 

“ Have you told her?” says the elder of the two, who is named 
Isabella, addressing her mother. 

“Yes, my dear ; she quite understands that she is not to be seen 
during Lord Crosbie’s visit.” 

“T expect papa will make a row,” says Clara elegantly; “ he 
thinks so much of that chit.” 

Lady Dubois looks angrily at her second daughter. 

“ Don’t make yourself absurd, Clara,” she says ; “ Hugh knows by 
this time that when I say a thing is to be done, it will be done. I 
have told him what I have settled with regard to Vivienne, and he 
quite agrees with me.” 
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“ What a wonder,” says Clara laughing ; “it is not often such a 
thing happens, is it mamma? Poor papa, I suppose he was extra 
hard up.” 

Lady Dubois deigns no reply, but rises from her seat and sweeps 
out of the room. 

Though Clara and Isabella call Sir Hugh father, he is of 
course only their step-father, their own baving been a rich stock- 
broker of the name of Wilson, but they like the sound of * My 
father, Sir Hugh,” and perhaps hate little. Vivienne all the 
more because she has the right to his name. 

“ What shall you wear to-night?” says Clara, turning to her 
sister. “First impressions are everything, so I think I'll don my 
white and cardinal.” 

“ And I my old gold,” answers Isabella; “and remember, 
Clara, it’s a point of honour between us, if he seems to take to 
you, I don’t interfere ; if to me, vice-versd.” 

“ All right, Bella ; now I’m off to dress.” 

Left to herself, little Vivienne rises from her seat by the 
window, crosses to a glass, and looks anxicusly at her own 
image. 

“ T wonder,” she says aloud, “ why mamma will never let me see 
any of our visitors. I am not deformed, or very ugly; perhaps it’s 
my manners, but I can’t help loving to race through the fields, 
and row myself about in my dear little boat, and I can’t help being 
fond of my dogs. Mamma says I shall grow into a horsey, manish 
woman, but I don’t believe that is true.” 

Poor little Vivienne! she has only her father to love her, and he 
is thoroughly afraid of his wife and step-daughters ; but he knows 
quite well why his little daughter is kept in the background, and 
he has no fear that running almost wild as she does will do her 
harm ; she has her pony, her boat, and her dogs, and when left 
alone is as happy as the day is long. She isa pretty little thing, 
with sunny brown hair which clusters in tiny curls all over her 
head ; her eyes are blue, and almost startle you, looking out as 
they do from her sun-kissed face, and from under their long dark 
lashes. 

“T shall go for a run,” she says, taking up a great straw hat, and 
putting it carelessly upon her pretty head. She has acquired 
the habit of speaking to herself and animals, perhaps because her 
fellow-creatures so seldom speak to her. 

She runs down the staircase, and out at a back door, unlooses a 
great dog which is chained up in the stable-yard, whistles to it, 
and scampers away towards the park, with her four-footed friend 
close at her heels. 

For fully ten minutes she runs on; then, when she can no 
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Jonger see the Hall, she sits down laughing and exhausted on the 
soft mossy grass. 

“Was that not a splendid run, Romeo?” she says, patting the 
dog’s beautiful head ; “ would you not like to see Clara and Isabella 
run like that ? but they could not do it, could they, dear old boy ?” 

Romeo signifies, by waving his great tail to and fro, that he 
thinks it very doubtful. 

“No, I’m quite sure they could not,” she continues, fully under- 
standing her companion’s mute language, “ because they—What’s 
the matter, Romeo?” as the dog rises and barks furiously, she 
places her hands firmly on his collar, and holds him back as some 
one parts the undergrowth, and comes through. 

“ Whoever can this be?” thinks Vivienne, as a tall, dark man 
comes towards her, and raises his hat. 

“T have angered your dog,” he says in a pleasant voice; “I 
hope I have not also startled you?” 

“Oh dear no,” Vivienne answers readily; “I am not easily 
startled. Are you on your way to the Hall ?” 

“Yes, I thought I would walk through the park instead of 
coming by road ; it is just the day for a good stretch. Lady Dubois 
had kindly sent a carriage to meet me, but I only sent my things 
by it.” 

During the latter part of his sentence, the young man is horri- 
fied to see the girl’s face grow very white and an expression of fear 
come into her eyes. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are Lord Crosbie!” she says 
almost in a whisper. 

“But indeed I am,” he answers laughing, “and you are 
Vivienne Dubois, are you not? I knew you directly from your 
likeness to your father. Won’t you shake hands, Vivienne ?” 

“T dare not,” she says. “Oh, Romeo, dear, dear Romeo,” ap- 
pealing to her dog, “ what shall Ido? mamma will be so cross.” 

Lord Crosbie looks on in utter astonishment; what can be the 
matter? why was the child so upset directly she heard his name ? 

“ Won't you tell me what is the matter?” he says very gently, 
bending down, and looking into the sweet blue eyes. 

She looks up at him. 

“Tf you would go on,and forget that you have seen me, it would 
not matter so much; will you, Lord Crosbie?” she asks pleadingly. 

* But why, my dear child? I don’t understand. I shall see you 
again soon, then we can be properly introduced, if that is the 
trouble.” 

“ You will never see me again,” says Vivienne, gaining courage. 
“You ought not to have seen me at all; that’s what I am so vexed 
about.” 
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“ But why, my dear?” looking quickly over the pretty little 
white dress, and wondering whether she had meant to dress herself 
for his especial benefit. ‘ You really look very nice.” 

“Do 1?” Vivienne answers indifferently. “It’s a wonder, then; 
I don’t often; and I really do not know what mamma will say 
when you tell her you have seen me.” 

“Then I won’t tell her.” 

“She is sure to say I did it on purpose.” 

“ How can she if she does not know. But is there any special 
reason why I was not to have seen you to-day ?” 

“‘ To-day ?” echoes Vivienne ; “ you were not to have seen me at 
all. Mamma said that during your visit I was to keep out of the 
way.” 

* But why ?” looking mystified. 

“TI don’t know,” dolefully. “I very seldom am allowed to see 
any one. I’ve come to the conclusion that it’s my manners.” 

“Your manners!” 

“Yes,” nodding her head wisely. ‘I’ve looked at my face a 
good deal in the glass, and I don’t think it can be that; then I 
have not a hump, or crooked legs, or a club foot, or anything of 
that sort ; so [think it must be my manners.” 

Lord Crosbie feels greatly inclined to laugh; he understands 
quite as well as her father does why Vivienne is to be kept back, 
but would not tell her so for the world. 

“ Of course,” she continues, “ you have not had much chance of 
judging; but should you think I’m right, and that it is my 
manners ?” 

“No,” he says readily, “ I should think it’s your face.” 

“ Really!” her voice quivering a little; “I’m so sorry. I had 
quite made up my mind that it was not that; but of course you 
would know best. Is it,” raising her wonderful eyes, “is it very 
ugly?” 

Si No,” smothering a laugh, “I should not call it exactly ugly.” 

“ Plain, then ?” 

“No,” looking critically at her, “ nor plain either.” 

“ Peculiar perhaps ? ” 

“Yes, perhaps a little peculiar; but I would not let that worry 
you, little Vivienne ; some people like peculiar faces. I do.” 

Vivienne looks up with a bright smile: 

* Oh, thank you, Lord Crosbie; I wish, oh, how I wish ° 

She pauses, and sighs. 

“What do you wish, little one ?” 

“Only that I could see you sometimes, because I think you 
would be kind to me,” 

He takes her little soft hand between his strong brown ones, and 
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holds it gently ; he feels very sorry for this child, -and determines 
to make her life less lonely during his stay at her father’s house if 
he can. 

“ You shall see me often if you like,” he says. -“ I will rise early 
in the morning, and if you will do the same we will take long 
rambles here together. I will not tell Lady Dubois that we have 
met already, but I shall certainly ask your father to introduce me 
to his little daughter. Good-bye for the present, little Vivienne ; 
remember we are to be the best of friends.” 

“T should like it,” she says simply, “ but mamma will never let 
it be.” 

“‘ We shall see,” he says, and with a wave of his hat he is gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lorp -CrosBiE has been introduced to Lady Dubois and her two 
daughters, and has greeted his old friend warmly; though there 
are nearly ten years difference in their ages, yet during the earlier 
part of their lives they were college chums: Lord Crosbie is now 
thirty-six, Sir Hugh ten years older. 

“3 hope we shall be able to amuse you while you are here, Lord 
Crosbie,” says Clara sweetly, turning over some music ; “we wanted 
to ask some people to meet you, but dear papa pleaded so to have 
his old friend quite to himself, and we had not the heart to cross 
his wishes.” 

Sir Hugh looks up in great surprise, but says nothing, having 
found out the truth of that saying, “ speech is silver, but silence 
is gold.” The fact is, he greatly wished to invite some people to 
meet his friend, but his wife said, “No; let him be entirely de- 
pendent upon the girls for amusement, then something is sure to 
come of it.” 

“Tam sure you will,” answers Lord Crosbie gallantly, “ I would 
very much rather be with you when you are just by yourselves; 
but I have been wondering all the evening where your little sister 
is, little Vivienne Hugh,” he adds, looking towards his friend. 

He had quite made up his mind to mention the child, but until 
now he has had no opportunity; he notices that Sir Hugh looks 
uncomfortable, and glances quickly towards his wife ; both Isabella 
and Clara turn very red, but Lady Dubois is equal to the occasion. 

“Tam afraid you will not be able to see Vivienne,” she says, 
“at all events for a few days; she is not very well, and quite 

confined to her room.’ 

Lord Crosbie looks as sorry as he can, considering he has seen 
the child some hours ago with every indication of health in her 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks. 
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“ Nothing serious, I hope?” he says, with difficulty repressing a 
smile. 

“Oh no, nothing but a bad cold and general debility; but 
Vivienne is not strong, and we are obliged to be careful. I am 
sorry you should be disappointed, Lord Crosbie.” 

“Yes, I should like to have seen her,” he says simply. 

Clara and Isabella both sing extremely well, and as Lord Crosbie 
is passionately fond of music the evening passes pleasantly enough ; 
both the girls are very agreeable, and seem devoted to their step- 
father, but many times during the evening he thinks of Vivienne 
and hears her say in her queer little way, “ I have not a hump, or 
crooked legs, or a club foot, or anything of that sort, so I think it 
must be‘my manners.” 

The next morning he rises early in accordance with his promise, 
and wonders while dressing whether she will have remembered. 

He goes quietly down the staircase for fear of awaking the 
household ; not even the servants seem up and the house is very 
dark. 

“ Perhaps I shall not be able to get out,” he thinks, then notices 
a door which is unlocked, opens it and goes out into the sweet 
morning air. 

The birds are just commencing to twitter in their nests, and 
two or three early rising bees hum past him; far in the distance 
he can hear a dog’s loud barking, then on coming nearer, merry 
childish laughter mingling with it. 

He quickens his pace, then suddenly pauses and hides behind a 
tree. Vivienne is coming towards him ; she has twisted some wild 
flowers into a rough wreath, and placed it upon her head, her hat 
held by the ribbons hangs at her side filled with buttercups, she 
has wound some flowers around Romeo’s neck, and is leading him 
by a chain of some creeping plants ; very, very beautiful she looks, 
her pretty face glowing with the cold morning air, her blue eyes 
smiling with enjoyment and fun. 

Suddenly she stops, goes down upon her knees, and takes the 
dog’s great head between her tiny hands. 

* Oh, Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou, Romeo?” she says ; 
“ wherefore art thou not a beautiful prince in disguise? Why 
don’t you creep out of your skin, you silly old thing, and ask me 
to marry you? Perhaps you don’t like people with peculiar faces, 
Prince Komeo. I wonder,” lifting her head, “if he is not 
coming ?” 

She looks towards the Hall for a few moments, then turns away 
with a disappointed look and a sigh. “I knew he would forget,” 
she says, and moves sadly on. 

Lord Crosbie comes from his hiding-place and moves noise- 
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lessly over the soft grass. Romeo hears hit and turns, and the 
next moment Vivienne comes racing towards him. 

“You have come,” she says gladly, “and I was just blaming 
you, and thinking you had forgotten. I’ve been waiting for you 
for half an hour.” 

“Then perhaps now you will shake hands with me.” He takes 
the little hand in his, and continues, “ Your ladyship did not 
mention any time for our meeting, if I remember rightly, so I 
could not very well be punctual.” 

“ No, of course not; and I had to be here early, for of course if 
you had not found me here you would have gone back directly.” 

He cannot help laughing. How different this child is from the 
town-bred women he has been used to meet. “Ido not think I 
should,” he answers ; “I believe I should have waited.” 

“Would you really? Then you must be more kind than ever 
I thought, Lord Crosbie,” coming a little closer to his side and 
looking up into his face ; “would you call you and me meeting ° 
like this, without mamma or papa or any one knowing, clandes- 
tine ?” 

He has not thought of that before, and he wonders if this 
strange child is going to say they must not do so again. He is 
sorry ; he had hoped she was too childish to think there could be 
any harm, though of course there could not; but he cannot 
help smiling as he answers : 

“Some people might call it clandestine, certainly.” __ 

“But you would not?” There is evidently a shade of dis- 
appointment in her voice. 

** No, I should not.” 

“ What a pity,” she says sadly; “I did so want to do something 
clandestine. I’ve always wanted to ever since I first saw the word 
written, and it just struck me that this might be; it’s secret, is it 
not ?” 

* Certainly.” 

** And private ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

“Then why is it not clandestine?” She looks up with real 
anxiety in her eyes. 

“Perhaps it is,” he says, now fairly laughing; “ but I have 
always associated things clandestine, with things which are not 
quite right, and there is nothing wrong in our meeting, little one. 
Iasked for you last night, and Lady Dubois told me you were 
confined to your room.” 

“‘ She tells every one that,” says Vivienne; “in time I shall be 
looked upon as a confirmed invalid, and really I am never ill. 
Sometimes,” plaintively, “it makes it very awkward for me, for I 
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meet people by accident, and they ask me if I am better, and I 
really don’t know what I ought to be. If mamma would only let 
me know the state of my health every day, it would make it so 
much more comfortable.” 

Lord Crosbie looks down at the child. She is quite serious ; 
probably did she look upward she would wonder to see him 
smiling. They are walking together now, Romeo gravely follow- 
ing; he has still the flowers around his neck, but the creeper 
chain is bitten through, and drags gracefully after him. Vivienne 
has taken off her wreath, and is swinging it at her side. 

** How old are you, Vivienne ?” asks Lord Crosbie. 

“ Sixteen and a half,” she answers without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. ‘“ How old are you?” 

Lord Crosbie had scarcely expected the question. 

* How old do you think ?” he asks. 

She scans his face keenly for a few moments, then laughs 

ently. 

“Pretty old, I should think,” she says honestly; “thirty, 
perhaps.” ; 

“Do you call thirty old ?” he asks in surprise, a little flattered, 
perhaps, that she should have taken six years off his age. 

“Well, it’s on the shelf, at all events,” she replies, “and after 
that. I really don’t see that anything matters. Are you not afraid 
of being an old bachelor, Lord Crosbie ?” 

“No, Vivienne,” laughing ; “I hope to have a wife one of these 
days, and yet I am six years older than you have guessed. Perhaps 
I shall ask you to take pity on me, little one, as you seem to have 
a wholesome fear of being an old maid yourself.” 

“T have,” she answers; “I could not bear it. I am always 
wishing some one would: fall in love with me, so don’t ask me 
unless -you are quite sure you mean it, Lord Crosbie, because I 

should be sure to say yes.” 3 

“T won't,” he answers, and looking down at the pretty curly 
head he thinks ’twould be no great trouble to fall in love with her. 

“T’m afraid I must go now,” he continues, taking out his watch, 
“ it is just upon nine o’clock ; you have made the time fly swiftly, 
child. I shall be here at eight to-morrow morning, and if you are 
not I shall wait.” 

“You could not make it seven, I suppose ? ” says Vivienne, look- 
ing pleadingly into his face ; “one hour is such a very little time.” 

“Seven, then,” he says, with difficulty repressing a smile; “ but 
I shall try and persuade Lady Dubois to let you appear to-day.” 

“ She never will,” says Vivienne, “and if she knew you had seen 
me she would be angry ; I suppose you must go now.” 

She holds out her hand reluctantly. 
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“T’m afraid so, Vivienne.” 

“Well, good-bye; don’t forget, seven o’clock.” 

“T shall not forget,” he says earnestly; “cannot you imagine 
that it might possibly be a pleasure for me to be with you ?” 

“T never thought of that,” she says simply, then they shake 
hands, and he goes. 


CuaprTer III, 


Lorp CrosBiE has spent four weeks at the Hall, and little Vivienne 
has crept right into his heart. After much persuasion he induced 
her step-mother to allow her to come down one evening, but the 
poor child was not allowed to say a word, and seemed quite a 
different little maiden to the one he had been in the habit of 
meeting in the wood. 

The morning walks still continued unsuspected by the rest 
of the family, only often Gerald Crosbie would have to wait long 
and impatiently for his little friend to appear, and once or twice 
she did not come at all—why, she could scarcely tell herself. 

To Clara and Isabella, Lord Crosbie’s manner is just what a 
polished gentleman’s should be, nothing more, and neither of the 
girls can possibly say he is more attentive to one than the other. 

They have settled a water picnic and, wonder of wonders, 
Vivienne is to be allowed to go, and her feet seem scarcely to 
touch the ground as she comes tripping down to the river. She 
has put on a clean white dress for the occasion, and her wonder- 
fully blue eyes dance with glee. 

There are about twenty people going; Vivienne is to take her 
little boat, which she manages with surprising skill ; who is to go 
with her she does not know. 

She is already seated when Gerald Crosbie comes up to her. 

“Who is going in your boat ?” he asks, 

“1 don’t know ; James, I expect.” (James is the footman.) 

“Nonsense,” a little angrily; “would you like me to come, 
Vivienne ?” 

She lifts her blue eyes, and the light which shines in them 
should be answer enough, but he repeats his question. 

*“ Would you, little one ?” 

“Oh yes,” she says very softly, “but mamma will never let 
you.” 

‘We shall see,” he says and turns away, going straight to 
where Lady Dubois is standing among a knot of people. “ I have 
a favour to ask you,” he says as he reaches her. 
She turns and smiles upon him graciously. 
“It is granted before it is asked,” she answers. 
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“Thank you; it is that I may be permitted to go in Vivienne’s 
boat.” 

A dark frown settles upon Lady Dubois’ face ; she can scarcely 
refuse her permission now. 

* Will you not find it a little dull?” she says; “ there is only 
room in Vivienne’s boat for two, and a child like that can scarcely 
be a companion for you.” 

Lady Dubois’ thrust goes home; of course Vivienne is only a 
child, and he almost a middle-aged man, and yet she seems to like 
to be with him, and he loves her sweet society. 

“JT like children,” he says simply, “and little Vivienne and I 
are great friends; have I your permission, Lady Dubois ?” 

“Certainly, Lord Crosbie.” 

She turns away rather ungraciously, and he goes back to 
Vivienne. 

“ Well,” she says, looking up, “ it is to be James, of course ?” 

“No,” he answers, gaily stepping into the boat, “it is to be 
Gerald. Are you glad, baby ?” 

Again she lifts her long lashes, and a pretty blush creeps over 
her face. He has taken the sculls and is looking straight into 
her face. Again he insists upon an answer. 

“ Are you, Vivienne?” 

She looks up and laughs. 

“ Of course I am glad,” she answers; “did you think I wanted 
James ?” 

“No; but did you want me?” 

“Yes,” she says simply and quite unconscious of how much 
her words mean, “I always want you.” 

His heart gives a great leap. If they were alone he would 
take her in his arms and ask her if she would give him the right 
to be always with her—would tell her how entirely he loves her ; 
but the river is crowded with boats, and he is forced to be silent. 
Here and there the banks of the river are covered with flowers ; 
a gentle breeze waves the trees, and makes tiny ripples upon the 
water ; the sun shines through a cobweb of white clouds, and the 
sky here and there is as blue as Vivienne’s beautiful eyes. 

“JT wonder if you would like Crosbie Castle?” says Gerald; 
“it is quite different from the Hall, but I hope you would like it 
as well. It is very, very old, Vivienne.” 

“T like old things,” she answers. 

“Is that why you like me ?” he asks, then, giving her no time 
to answer, “ you see I take it for granted that youdo. I mean 
to ask Lady Dubois if you can spare the time to pay me a visit 
—all of you, I mean. Should you like to come, baby ?” 
“Indeed I should, but I don’t suppose mamma would let me.” 
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“T think she will,” he answers with a quiet little laugh of 
utter content. 

They reach the place where the picnic tent is pitched, and 
Gerald helps Vivienne out. 

“T have a feeling,” he says, “that they will not let us go 
home together to-night; promise me you will go with no one 
else, Vivienne.” 

“T will not if I can help it,” she answers. 

During the day Gerald is quite separated from Vivienne. Lady 
Dubois keeps her close to her side, and the child’s day is not a 
happy one. 

* How good it was of you to come here with Vivienne,” says 
Clara to Lord Crosbie, whom she is taking up to the top of a hill, 
to see the beautiful view much against his will. 

“Very good,” he answers smiling, “ if it is meritorious to please 
one’s self. I assure you I was more than happy.” 

“ You like children, then ?” 

“Very much. But Vivienne will not be a child much longer ; 
she is almost seventeen now; many girls marry as young as that.” 

Clara is silent. She would like to say something about his age 
being more than double, but scarcely dares. 

The view from the hill is scarcely worth the trouble they have 
had to climb it, and as they return the evening shadows begin to 
creep around them. Gerald quickens his pace, and Clara has 
great difficulty in keeping up with him, he so fears Vivienne will 
have been sent home, and he had determined to tell her of his 
love to-night. As they reach the river he sees Vivienne looking 
very sad seated in her boat, and Captain Cross (one of the party) 
just taking his seat with her. He makes a hurried excuse to 
Clara, raises his hat, and runs towards the bank. 

“ You have taken my place, Captain Cross,” he says. 

Captain Cross looks up. 

“ Have I, old man? Lady Dubois asked me to see Miss 
Vivienne home.” 

“She thought I was lost, no doubt,” says Gerald; “get out, 
there’s a good fellow.” 

Truth to tell, Captain Cross is not sorry to do so. Vivienne 
was evidently not pleased to have him, so Gerald soon occupies 
his place, and is pulling down the stream. 

The evening mist is settling down upon the water, and long, 
ghostly shadows come creeping out from the banks; now and 
then they hear the splash of oars as boats pass them; once or 
twice the wash from a steam-launch rocks them from side to side; 
above, the stars shine brightly from out a grey-blue canopy, and 
the moon is just rising from behind a belt of trees. After a 
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time Lord Crosbie ships his sculls and takes a seat by Vivienne’s 
side. 

“We will drift the rest of the way,’ ” he says; “ the stream will 
take us home too quickly for me.” 

The evening air is chilly; he wraps a “cloud” around her, 
then takes one of her hands in his. 

“Do you remember, Vivienne, when you told me once that you 
thought I was pretty old ?” he asks. 

“Yes,” she answers softly, and the kind mist hides her blushing 
face. 

“And you asked me if I was not afraid of being an old 
bachelor. I was not then, but Iam awfully now, so I want you, 
little Vivienne, to take pity on me, because I love you so dearly. 
Will you, pet ?” 

She does not answer, and he continues : 

“T know that Iam more than twice your age, but does that 
matter where one loves? I have never asked a woman to be my 
wife before ; I have never loved as I love you, Vivienne,” slipping 
his arm around her; “do you know that silence gives consent, 
darling ?” stooping his head. “T am going to kiss you.’ 

“ No, no; you must not,” she says, covering her face with her 
hands. “ You are saying all this because you are sorry for me.” 

“ Am 1?” he answers; “I think not. Why, child, did you not 
guess that I loved you, and will you not try to love me in return ?” 

She is silent for a moment, then she takes her hands from 
before her face and raises her sweet eyes to his. 

“T need not try,” she answers, “ for I love you already.” 

He draws her close to his side, and, bending his head, gives 
her the first kiss which she has received from lover’s lips. 

** And you don’t mind my being so much older than you, little 
sweetheart ?” he says. 

“Oh no,” she answers; “ but I do wonder that you should love 
me. You remember, you thought my face peculiar.” 

He laughs as she speaks, and, growing bold, kisses her again. 

“ But 1 told you, love, that I liked peculiar faces; and now, 
my darling, I love one, the sweetest, dearest little face in the 
world.” 

ALICE Maup MEaDows. 
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PEOPLE AND PARLIAMENT. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Not Parliament and People but People and Parliament, the prin- 
cipal before the agent, the manufacturer before the manufactured 
thing, the constructor and the vital force or motive power before 
the machine. Yet the common phrase is Parliament and People. 
To be sure, thunder and lightning is also a common phrase, 
though very slightly educated persons, and also totally uneducated 
persons who have seeing eyes and hearing ears, know that without 
the lightning there would be no thunder, that the lightning is 
the cause and the thunder the effect. Perhaps the effect is put 
before the cause for the sake of euphony, because thunder and 
lightning has a more musical sound than lightning and thunder, 
and it may be that Parliament and People has a more harmonious 
ring than People and Parliament. But a verbal transposition, 
however euphonious, may be misleading. Perhaps there are 
little children or non-observant and unthinking adults who are 
misled by the phrase thunder and lightning, as to the relation 
between flash and sound, and probably some of the misconception 
as to the relation between People and Parliament results from the 
currency of the phrase, Parliament and People. A mischievous 
misconception since it ascribes to Parliamenta power and responsi- 
bility that is vested in the People, and that the People does not 
and cannot delegate to Parliament. The People may in a greater 
or less degree neglect to use its power and be unfaithful to its 
responsibility, yet the power and responsibility abide with it. 
What the hand does is done by the man, and what the Parliament 
does is done by the People. There is not always legal responsi- 
bility in the case of the man, for if he is mad he is not to be held 
legally responsible for the wrongful deed done by his hand, and 
therefore he is not punished. Is not the People sometimes men- 
tally intoxicated, or stricken with deliriwm tremens, or afflicted 
with mania? But the people do not escape punishment. Still 
the People and not the Parliament, is the supreme power; still 
the Parliament is only to the People what the hand is to the 
man, and though the People may be found not guilty on the 
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ground of being non compos mentis, yet the People has to 
suffer all the consequences of its folly, or criminality, or wickedness. 
The supreme is supreme, and there is no national power to place 
the nation, the People, under restraint during its fit of intoxi- 
cation, or delirium tremens, or mania. What misery and devas- 
tation have ensued from the madness of kings. Surely not less 
disastrous is the madness of the People when the People has 
political supremacy, when it is the motive force and the con- 
troller of the governing machine. Surely, then, the People should 
be very mindful of its responsibility, that it, the People and not 
the Parliament, is the supreme governing power. The Parliament 
does not make the People, but the People makes the Parliament. 
People and Parliament is the correct phrase. 

That is a truth to be remembered, not only at the time of a 
General Election, but at all times. The People does not about 
once in four years exercise electoral power and then for about 
four years exercise no political power. The People is always the 
supreme governing force. Party managers are aware that the 
moment a General Election is over there is not-a moment to be 
lost in preparing for the next General Election. The result of the 
electoral battle mainly depends upon what has been done during 
the period for preparation, the interval between fight and fight. 
But it is not in this sense solely or chiefly that the People is 
always the supreme governing force. From the hour of election 
until the hour of dissolution a Parliament is subject to the will 
and the guidance of the People. A great majority of the members 
of the House of Commons earnestly desire a continuation of their 
Parliamentary career, and they know full well that they can only 
secure re-election if their conduct in Parliament pleases the 
majority of the electors of their constituencies. The duration of 
Parliament not being fixed, the Parliament from its first session to 
its last is potentially moribund, and the members who covet the 
honour or privilege of re-election, that is a great majority of the 
members, are from the outset anxious to be in accord with the 
current views of their constituencies. That does not signify servile 
truckling for the sake of retaining a seat in Parliament, for there 
may be considerable modification of views without any violation of 
fundamental principles. Political principles are not like the prin- 
ciples of physical science, for they are at best the lessons taught 
by political expediency, and what is made by expediency can be 
modified or altogether changed by expediency. That remark 
applies only to the political principles that divide the political 
parties of a constitutional State, and not in the least to those 
principles of right and wrong which are truly fundamental. 

But irrespective of the direct electoral influence of the People, 
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which is continuous, because the next General Election may 
happen at any time, there is the constant and commanding force 
of what is called Public Opinion, which means the view, or the 
whim, or the pleasure of the People. Public Opinion is a some- 
what subtle as well as a great and, we may say, irresistible force, 
for it always finally and signally triumphs. It is not only the 
view, or the whim, or the pleasure of the electorate, but also of 
non-electors, and of women as well as men. It sometimes breaks 
the bonds of party allegiance, and a General Election is deter- 
mined by a gale or tornardo of Public Opinion, and when its 
force is normal it is felt in Parliament, not by the House of Com- 
mons only but by the House of Lords also. With the Platform, 
which is mighty, and with the Press, which is still mightier, the 
People makes the force of its will, the force that is called 
Public Opinion, dominant with Party and with Parliament. 
From session to session, nay from day to day, the Parliament 
can be swayed, and is more or less swayed, by Public Opinion, 
the voice, the compelling and regulating force, of the People. 
Between General Election and General Election the People 
is not politically powerless, but can guide and control the 
Parliament. Without the active support of Public Opinion a 
Ministry with a large majority can do but little in the way of 
legislation, and its administration will not be vigorous. The steam 
hammer that can weld a mass of iron cannot crack a nut unless 
there is the steam to moveit. The People as represented by the 
electorate is responsible for the composition of the new House of 
Commons. The People, which includes the electorate, is respon- 
sible for the conduct of the new House of Commons, because that 
House and also the House of Lords will be swayed by the force of 
Public Opinion, which is the view, or whim, or pleasure of the 
People. Sometimes .Public Opinion is very like unto the wind 
which bloweth where it listeth, and those who hear the sound 
thereof know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth. Often 
we know not how a storm of Public Opinion originated or grew 
in force. Often, we know not why, there is a sudden lull or a 
sudden gale. Public Opinion is indeed a subtle, and frequently 
mysterious, and apparently fantastic and wayward force ; but it is 
a mighty and most compelling force, by which the People can, 
according to its view, whim-or pleasure, change a policy, shatter 
a party or dissolve a Parliament. Let the People beware of 
those who sow evil seed to the wind of Public Opinion, for the 
People reaps the inevitable whirlwind. 

The duty which the People discharged at the polls was not so 
important as their duty in respect to guiding and swaying the 
new Parliament. The Parliament is your voice and your hand, 
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oh! People. What will you do with it? Itis not Parliament and 
People, but People and Parliament. 

The late General Election shows that the Englishmen of to-day 
are true to the political traditions oftheir race. The political in- 
stinct of the Englishman is emphatically anti-revolutionary. There 
has never been a revolution in England. There have been dynastic 
changes, but even those of such a conservative character that 
Queen Victoria may be described as a descendant of Alfred, and 
her Heir Apparent was justified in referring to Edward the Black 
Prince as his ancestor. Most of our rebellions have been merely 
fights between rivals for the Crown. The Great Rebellion was 
surely an essentially conservative movement, being the physical 
enforcement of a protest against the illegal action of the King. The 
Protectorate was really no more than an interregnuw, and that is 
proved by the Restoration. The son of Cromwell had not the genius 
of his father, but he was not less capable than most chief magis- 
trates, and yet Charles II. was restored without a battle, without a 
skirmish, amidst loud national rejoicing. If there had been a revolu- 
tion there would not have been a monarchical restoration without a 
conflict. The Church of England is a most remarkable illustration 
of English conservatism. It is an altogether unique instance of an 
ecclesiastical reform that was not revolutionary. The Reformation, 
as regards Romanism, was sothorough that the Church of England . 
has been and is regarded by Protestants as a bulwark of Protes- 
tantism, yet the elements and ecclesiastical features of Episcopal 
Catholicism were so conserved that it has been and is regarded 
by Anglican Catholics not as a Protestant Church but as the 
Chureh of which St. Peter was bishop, but freed from the errors 
of Romanism. The Reformation, in respect to the Church of 
England, was thoroughly English ; that isto say, it was thorough, 
yet fundamentally conservative. Our political Constitution has 
been developed at various rates of progress, but it has always been 
development, growth, and sometimes grafting, but never revolu- 
tion.. Yet there was anxiety in respect to the effect of an unpre- 
cedented increase in the electorate. There was much talk about 
the democracy ignoring all our historic traditions. The first 
General Election is over and such apprehensions are proved to 
have been groundless. An Englishman takes to politics as a duck 
does to water; and the new electors were for the most part 
more or less unenfranchised politicians, and though they might 
have been duped owing to their inexperience, they were not mere 
puppets in the hands of wire-pullers, and it is to be remembered 
that even veteran electors are sometimes fooled by flatteries and 
promises. Besides, the political genius of the English people 
is not democratic but republican; that is to say, English- 
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men are not content to be ruled even by an elected ruler, 
but demand self-government, and they find the best develop- 
ment and assurance of. self-government is under the system 
of a constitutional or limited monarchy. There was «nothing 
extreme in the General Election of 1885, the first under the vastly 
enlarged electorate; but’on the contrary, there was a more even 
division of parties than in 1880. At one bound the electorate was 
increased from about three to about five millions, and the main 
numerical fact in connection with the first General Election is an 
increase in the number of Moderate members. 

A marked characteristic of the 1885 electoral campaign was the 
constant manifestation of party zeal. Modern manners are different 
from the manners of our grandfathers, or even of our fathers, and 
it is no longer the fashion to fight with fists and bludgeons, but 
with weapons which wound without disfiguring. In_ respect 
to party personalities, we may say that we shudder at a 
black eye, but perforation by bullet does not shock us. Those 
who have complained about the personalities during the recent 
contest have probably not read detailed accounts of the election- 
eering, even in the early part of the century. There was not only 
egg-throwing, rotten-vegetable pelting, fighting and rioting, but 
also candidates reviled political opponents in a style that would 
not be tolerated in our day.- Still it must be admitted that in 
1885, considering the comparative mildness of modern manners, 
there has been a notable display of bitterness and profuse villi- 
fication. Without approving of the bitterness or justifying the 
villification, especially the attacks on the private affairs of public 
men, which do not concern the public, we may at least be glad 
that there is no decadence of party spirit. Government by party 
is the only form of free government, and when there is not party 
there will be faction, and of all debasing and disastrous despotisms, 
government by faction is by far the most debasing and the most 
disastrous. The old cry, “ Measures not men,” was excellent, but of 
late years there has been a tendency to follow men and to hold that 
what this leader does must be right, or what that leader does can- 
not be wrong. ‘The leader has been made a demagogue, and tickled 
and slobbered, as curved-back courtiers tickle and slobber befooled 
Kings. Sometimes a leader has been lauded for his personal piety 
and his unctious domesticity. But private virtue is no assurance 
of public worth. Bad men have been good statesmen, and good 
men have been bad statesmen. With a public man the points to 
be considered are his capacity and his policy, and there is always 
peril of faction when measures or a policy is supported for the 
sake of the man, instead of the man being supported solely for 
the sake of his measures or his policy. Well, in the recent elec- 
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toral campaign it was clear that measures and policies were con- 
sidered, and that personal allegiance was not absolutely dominant. 
It was in that degree a party battle and not a faction fight. In 
that matter the People had shown itself wiser and more constitu- 
tional than some of the leaders. We hear talk about one party 
always being in a majority, but a party always in a majority 
would be virtually a faction. We heard exhortations to unity for 
the sake of the party, but the essential element of party is that 
men act together because they approve of the same policy. The 
party does not make the unity, but the unity makes the party. 
Allegiance to a party name sometimes survives a change of policy, 
but in that case the party is in the position of a house divided 
against itself. Party is the creature of principle, and an attempt 
to make principle the creature of party results in political con- 
fusion, and may cause, at least for'a time, rule by faction in lieu 
of government by party. Parties are only strong when they are 
the creatures of principle. 

During the election campaign of 1885 the triumph of the 
Moderates was very marked. Not only did the results of the 
borough polling show the power of the Moderates, but also during 
the electioneering the leaders of both sides were contending for the 
influence and votes of the Moderates. Sometimes the Moderates 
were flattered, sometimes persuaded, sometimes earnestly ex- 
horted, and sometimes abused. When the Election was near no 
efforts were spared to explain any extreme proposals, and vehement 
extremists kept their tongues between their teeth or asserted 
that their advanced views were only dreams of a far off future. 
“Conceal or disavow extreme views, and unite to fight” was the 
word of command, and it was certainly a novel political propo- 
sition, for hitherto the avowed reason for unity of action has been 
unity of opinion and not unity for an electoral victory despite 
differences of opinion. However, the command, especially in the 
English counties, was obeyed, even by the Moderates, who 
naturally object to a party change or any other change that is 
avoidable. The safety and welfare of England depend upon the 
Moderates, upon the men who equally avoid the rock of stagnation 
and the whirlpool of revolution having a preponderating power ; 
and the electoral campaign of 1885 has shown that, despite the 
immense electoral change, the Moderates are still the deciding 
electoral force. 

The feature of the electoral contest that was one of the most 
novel, and not the least important, was in association with the Irish 
Question. On account of that it was proposed to violate the spirit 
of the Constitution. The leading principle of our Constitution 
is that Parliament shall be representative and not a delegation. A 
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member of the House of Commons ought not to be chosen because 
he will vote for certain measures, but because he will represent 
the principles and policy of those who elect him. Well, there has 
always been pledging to vote for or to vote against certain 
measures, but over and above that the candidate has been supported 
because he represented the general views of the Conservatives, or 
of the Liberals, or of the Radicals. He has been sent to the House 
not as a mere delegate, but as a representative, though pledged 
to vote for or against this or that measure. But what did we hear 
last November? Appeals to electors, to the Moderates, to vote 
only so that one party would have an immense majority and be 
numerically greater than the Opposition and the Parnellites com- 
bined. All differences about principles and policy, and on all 
other questions, were to be set aside for the purpose of making 
one party numerically independent of the Opposition and Mr. 
Parnell combined. The Moderates were not to care a jot for the 
representation of their principles and policy, but to vote for 
Liberal candidates of any section in order that there might be an 
overwhelming majority against any coalition with the Parnellites. 
It is not easy to conceive any proposition more thoroughly 
unconstitutional, not only in principle, but also in its incidence. 
When there is government by party it is desirable that the 
majority should be comparatively small, that the Opposition 
should be numerically powerful enough to effectively discharge its 
constitutional duty, that Her Majesty’s Opposition should be able, 
in case of need, to become Her Majesty’s Government without 
precisely stipulating for Opposition co-operation pending an appeal 
to the constituencies. An overwhelming majority would be dan- 
gerous, but fortunately it is not a source of strength, but rather of 
weakness. A Ministry with a small working majority confronted 
by a numerically strong Opposition, is for all practical purposes 
stronger than a Ministry with what is called an overwhelming 
majority. The reason is that parties are so evenly divided, owing 
to the substantial agreement between the Moderates of all parties, 
that an overwhelming majority can only arise from the coalition 
of men who disagree in opinion, and before a coalition party is a 
day old it is a party divided against itself. Then ensues deplora- 
ble confusion and deadlock. The party in an overwhelming 
majority being divided can effect no legislation ; its administration 
is feeble and infirm, and it can do nothing except obey the crack 
of the whip to vote against a vote of censure. On the other hand, 
the Opposition, being numerically weak, cannot take the reins from 
the paralysed hand of the overwhelming-majority Ministry. Yet 
in November the electors, the Moderates, were passionately im- 
plored ‘to forget principle, policy, and all other questions, and to 
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vote for Opposition candidates so that there might be a Liberal 
Government with an overwhelming majority to confront the 
Parnellites. What rendered the demand more remarkable was it 
being made just after the utter failure of an overwhelming 
majority. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone had an overwhelming majority. 
What were the results? Was the Gladstone Ministry strong and 
successful abroad? Was it strong and successful in Parliament ? 
Did it repress Parnellism, or did not Parnellism rapidly grow and 
spread during the five years in which the overwhelming-majority 
Ministry was in office? This is what Mr. Gladstone and other 
Liberal leaders said in effect to the Moderates : 

“Trample on the unwritten law of the Constitution, which is 
the charter of our liberties and the rock of defence of our freedom ; 
vote for men irrespective of their principles and their policy, in 
order that there may bea Liberal Ministry with an overwhelming 
majority, such a majority as the Liberal Government had from 
1880 to 1885, during which there was disaster abroad and paralysis 
at home, and the power of the Parnellites vastly increased.” 

There was an assumption inseparably intertwined with the 
demand that would be a most scandalous aspersion if it were not 
most foolish. It was that unless one party or the other had an 
overwhelming majority the minority party would coalesce with the 
Parnellites to impair the welfare and security of the Empire by 
the disintegration of the United Kingdom. The two great 
parties are the elect of the nation, the political voice of the nation, 
the governing hands of the nation, and to suggest that either of 
those parties will, for party purposes, flagrantly sacrifice the in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom is equivalent to suggesting that. 
the nation will sacrifice itself, that it will be guilty of the mad 
and deadly iniquity of felo de se. The leaders or the wire-pullers 
of the parties may or may not dally with the Parnellites, but the 
limit of the-dallying is definitely prescribed, it must not include 
any concession to the clamour for disintegration. Why, during 
the electoral battle, though the Irish vote in Great Britain was 
worth having, for it might possibly in some constituencies turn 
the scale, the candidates of both the great parties, and also the 
Radical candidates, declared against concession to Parnellism. 
The position of Mr. Parnell is thoroughly unconstitutional and 
injurious. He avows that he and his followers are in Parliament, 
not with a view to fulfil the duties of Parliamentary representatives, 
to assist in the legislation of the nation and the governing of the 
Empire, but by an abuse of their power in Parliament to endeavour 
to compel Parliament to assent to the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. He and his followers will act with either party, from 
no other motive than by so impeding the due course of legislation 
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and of government that at last they may have their way in respect 
to the separation of Ireland from Great Britain. The loyal people 
of the United Kingdom may, some day, and ere long, determine 
that such an unconstitutional abuse of the rights, privileges, and 
liberty of the free Constitution shall no longer be tolerated ; but in 
the meantime it is not expedient to try to combat evil with evil, 
wrong with wrong, and because the Parnellites ignore principle 
and the Constitution, for English statesmen to propose as a safe- 
guard that English electors shall ignore principle and the Consti- 
tution by not heeding the political views of candidates, but voting for 
them for the single purpose of having a Liberal Government with 
an overwhelming majority. Happily the integrity of the United 
Kingdom is not in peril, for the nation asserts and will defend it ; 
but it would be in imminent peril if it depended upon the electors 
setting aside all their principles in order that there might be a 
Government with an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons. We need not, as regards the Irish Question, be dis- 
mayed that there is not an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Commons, for when that was the case between 1880 and 1885 
the power of Parnellism rapidly increased. The Irish Question 
was made very prominent, but it did not affect the result of the 
General Election. The electors, at least in the boroughs, did not 
dance to the overwhelming-majority tune, and the fiddler fiddled 
in vain. Probably if there had been no Irish Question the result of 
the contest in Great Britain would have been precisely the same. 
The Irish voters in England and Scotland are not numerous 
enough to give victory to one side or the other, and it is doubtful 
as to whether a considerable minority of them did not vote for 
Liberal candidates, and it is probable that the Conservatives lost 
at least as much as they gained by the rather loudly proclaimed 
support of Mr. Parnell. Nor did the reform of the procedure of 
the House of Commons, or the extension of local government 
influence the polling. Candidates soon discovered that no enthu- 
siasm could be evoked by reference to those subjects, for there 
were no definite proposals, and both sides agreed to the abstract 
proposition that if it is practicable there should be an improve- 
ment of procedure, and that a development of local government 
is not in itself objectionable and may prove useful. The House 
of Lords question was forgotten. The hereditary House has been 
so often menaced that the cry of “ Down with the Lords” has 
become almost as stale as the cry of “Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform.” Besides, the case presented by the abolitionists is 
weak, since their averment is flatly contradicted by their other 
statements. Those who denounce the House of Lords for being 
obstructive boast in the same harangue of fifty years of Liberal 
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progress. There cannot have been rapid and continued progress 
and also successful obstruction. It is not possible, when we 
consider what has happened with other dual Legislatures, to con- 
ceive any Second Chamber that would be less frequently in 
antagonism with the other Chamber than the House of Lords has 
been with the House of Commons. Moreover, the House of 
Lords has never attempted to resist the will of the nation as soon 
as that will has been ascertained. Instead of being especially 
obstructive the House of Lords is the most non-obstructive Second 
Chamber in existence. An elective Second Chamber would share 
the electoral power, now the monopoly of the House of Commons, 
and the politicians who clamour against the House of Lords are 
the most jealous of the power of the Second Chamber and would 
object to its being increased, as it would be by the infusion of the 
elective element. The majority of those who join in the cry of 
“Down with the Lords” do not in the least desire that the 
abolition of the Hereditary Chamber should become a practical 
question. Of the millions of votes at the recent General Elec- 
tion probably not a thousand, perhaps not a hundred, were given 
with the view of aiding a movement to abolish the House of 
Lords. At all events it is safe to affirm that of the hundreds of 
contested elections not one would have resulted differently if the 
House of Lords had never been mentioned during the long 
electoral campaign. 

There were four questions that specially influenced the voting, 
viz., foreign affairs, free or fair trade, the land, and the Church. 
Of those questions the first is the most important, because it is 
not only vital but also immediate. The Church question may be 
postponed ; a fiscal policy is not vital, for even if free trade is the 
best system we know that other nations live and flourish under a 
system of protection, and also that England was the richest and 
greatest commercial Power in the world under a policy of protec- 
tion; if any radical change in our system of land tenure is tried it 
can only be on a comparatively small scale, and if the experiment 
fails the failure will be a limited disaster and need not be irre- 
parable. But upon the efficiency of our foreign policy depends 
the security of our Empire and our commerce. The loss of 
Empire and the consequent loss of commerce are irreparable 
losses. Our foreign policy is a constantly pressing as well 
as vital question, and cannot be put off for a day or for 
an hour. 

The influence of the foreign policy question on the voting was very 
disproportionate to its importance. The popularity of the Gladstone 
Ministry was seriously impaired by its foreign policy mistakes and 
misfortunes, but as the time for the General Election drew near 
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there was abundant evidence that the foreign policy fiasco of the 
ex-Ministry was to be mostly condoned. The English nation is 
not vindictive but generous, and soon forgives and forgets the 
errors of its public men. But that was not the sole or the main 
reason for the said condonation. The English people are pre- 
eminently practical, but in sharp contrast to that national 
characteristic is that now and then it avers theories that are 
incontestably impracticable. For example, it has been the fashion 
for about fifty years for certain politicians to pretend that England 
with an Empire that touches the domains of all other Powers, has 
really very little concern in foreign affairs, and that we might 
adopt a policy of isolation, complete non-intervention, and utter 
abstention. Hard facts are constantly disproving and ignoring 
that fiction, for at frequent intervals there is a scare’ about the 
efficiency of the army and navy, and the time of Parliament is 
session after session occupied with foreign affairs. A Government 
comes into office with the promise of attending almost exclusively 
to domestic legislation, and the Queen’s speech sets forth a long 
programme of domestic measures, but for all that foreign affairs 
crop up from day to day and the time of the House of Commons 
has to be given to their discussion. But at the General Election 
no doubt the fiction prevented a due consideration of foreign 
policy, and it is probable that the electoral influence of the fiction 
may prove costly. Whatever party is in office it is of the utmost 
consequence that the Government should be able to say to the 
world: “ You see the nation, the People, have given their man- 
date, that our primary duty and work is to adopt and adhere toa 
foreign policy that is in accord with our Imperial position, and 
that will protect the many interests of our vast Empire.” For 
foreign nations are much deceived by our no-foreign-policy fiction, 
and our talk about non-intervention and peace at any price, and they 
are tempted to become aggressive and so compel us to demonstrate 
at a heavy expenditure, sometimes of treasure only, and sometimes 
of blood as well as treasure, that though the British lion can 
imitate the cooing of the dove, he will use claws and teeth if he 
is aggressively interfered with. Commerce, it is said, follows the 
flag. In the case of the British Empire it may be said that the 
flag has followed commerce, for our traders have been the pioneers of 
Empire, and then what they have gained the forces of the Empire, 
have defended and held against all assailants. Our commerce and 
our Empire are inseparably associated. If they were severed both 
would perish, and as one dwindles so the other must decay; but 
whilst the integrity of the Empire is preserved there will not be 
fatal commercial decadence, and for the preservation of the Empire 
a firm and adequate foreign policy is essential. Yet the foreign 
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policy question, the most vital and most pressing of all questions, 
had probably less influence on the polling than the fiscal, the 
land, and the Church questions. 

The fiscal question had more effect on the polling than is 
generally supposed, and its effect would have been still greater if 
it had been a pronounced party question. The Liberals declared 
that they are still staunch free-traders, whilst the Conservatives 
have refused to unfurl and wave the banner of fair trade. But 
there is an impression that Conservative statemen will ere long try 
fair trade, at least experimentally, and there is reason to. suppose 
that many votes were given to the Conservatives on that account. 
Whatever may be the merits or the demerits of free trade, certain it 
is that the revolt against the system has been rapidly spreading. 
When free trade was adopted the manufacturers and shopkeepers 
were dominant in the electorate, but now a different class of 
electors turn the scale. Workmen are much more impressed by 
prominent facts than by argument. They see that for forty years 
England has been a free-trade country and that the result of her 
experience is that other nations have adhered to protection. 
They see that the foreigners have a free market in England, the 
greatest and the most valuable market in the world, whilst the 
foreign markets are not free to England. They have been seeing 
a long and acute depression of trade and the anomaly of cheap 
food at a period of widespread and dire distress. Whilst thousands 
of English workmen have been vainly seeking for work, they have 
seen the work of foreign workmen imported. Owing to the agri- 
cultural depression they have seen the agricultural labourers 
migrating to the towns and so increasing the already super- 
abundant supply of labour. Whether free trade is or is not the 
best fiscal system,the revolt against it,under existing circumstances, 
is not surprising, and it was not only in Lancashire that it 
affected the voting. . 

The Liberal triumph in the English counties must be ascribed 
to the land question. Apart from that question there would, it 
may be assumed, have been a Conservative gain, perhaps slight, 
but still a gain. The newly-enfranchised agricultural labourers, 
it may be assumed, voted en masse for the Liberal candidates. Even 
those who did not swallow the three acres and a cow no doubt 
thought, as newly-enfranchised electors are apt to think, that some 
direct benefit was to accrue to them from their enfranchisement, 
and the Liberal party, which was supposed to have given them the 
suffrage, would be the party to give them the benefit. Besides, 
it was all promise on the one side and no promise on the other. 
If, for instance, the Conservatives had declared for protection and 
assured the labourers that the result of protection would be a 
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return of prosperity and an increase of wages, the newly-enfran- 
chised electors would not have heeded arguments about the 
unsoundness of the system of protection or about the difficulty of 
its application any more than they did about the unsoundness and 
the impossibility of the three acres and a cow scheme, and not a 
few of them, perhaps a majority, would have voted for the Con- 
servative candidates. The Liberal canvassers or agents, fearing 
the effect of the rumour about a return to protection, told the 
agrieultural labourers that the whole of a duty on corn would go 
into the pockets of the landlords, and that somehow or other the 
agricultural labourer would get less wages. The theory that higher 
prices for corn will involve less wages for the agricultural. labourer 
cannot long prevail, and further it may be proved that the Con- 
servatives will not propose a tax on food. Also the promise of 
three acres and a cow is a trump card that can be played only once 
and will not be again available. However, at the General Elect- 
ion of 1885 it caused the Conservative defeat in the English 
counties. 

The Church question had considerable influence in the boroughs, 
but very little in the counties, because the question did not 
become prominent soon enough to be adequately appreciated by 
the majority of agricultural voters, who think thrice and thrice 
again before they receive a statement, and also because they 
believed the solemn assurances of the Liberal candidates and can- 
vassers that no attack was intended on the Church, and that if 
ever there was an attack it would be in the “dim and distant 
future.” Yet, before the elections were quite over, but when it 
was too late for any avowal to affect the result, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: “In deference to the views of our leaders and of the 
moderate Liberals we have put aside in the election the great 
question of Disestablishment, which in a future election I think 
is very likely to have a prominent position.” Perhaps this is the 
first time that a leading English politician has avowed that a great 
question was temporarily shelved for an electioneering purpose ! 
But in the English boroughs the “dim and distant future ” plea 
did not avail, and the Conservative activity and success was partly 
due to the Church question. 

How long the Parliament of 1885 will last is uncertain, though 
many persons are confident it will not be long-lived, and some 
even go so far as to predict that the “dim and distant future” of 
the next General Election is to be measured not by years but by 
months. However that may be, it is not too soon to begin pre- 
paring for the next conflict. Still more urgent is to be mindful 
that the Parliament is not only elected by the People, but also 
constantly influenced, and if the People are not supine, constantly 
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controlled by the People. The new Parliament may prove to 
be neither workable nor trusty, and if so the People can quickly 
dissolve it. But whilst the Parliament lives, whether it is for 
months or for years, it is in the power of the People by the re- 
sistless force of Public Opinion to guide and regulate, to impel 
and to restrain, the action of the body which is the creature, not 
in an unworthy sense, but still the creature of the People. 
Therefore let the People be mindful of its power and its respon- 
sibility, which are not and cannot be delegated. The Parliament 
might be the best ever elected, and yet it could do no good unless 
moved by the force of Public Opinion. The Parliament might be 
the worst ever elected, but it could not do vast and irreparable 
mischief if the People was watchful and used its force of Public 
Opinion to restrain and prevent. It is not the Parliament that 
makes or controls the People, but it is the People which makes 
and can, and ought, to control the Parliament. It will be the 
fault of the People if the policy and the measures of Parliament 
are not moderate; for, as we have before said, the Parliament is 
the voice and the hand of the People. Let no man who cares for 
the safety, honour, and welfare of the nation and the Empire 
forget for a moment that the present is ever pregnant with a 
hidden and perhaps momentous future, that the well-being of to- 
morrow depends upon the well-doing of to-day; and that the 
governing power that directs the present is not Parliament and 
People, but the People, which has at all times the power to guide 
and regulate, impel and restrain the policy and legislation of the 
Parliament it made and can, if it so wills, speedily unmake. 
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PERCY’S ADVENTURE. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 


CuHaprer I, 
CONDEMNED. 


“ Who knows when we shall meet, 
Or if we ever meet again, 
Who knows if it be sad or sweet, 
With happy hearts or hopeless pain ?” 


THE Hastings family were universally esteemed and respected ; 
perhaps they were too much addicted to sentiment to be ever 
really prosperous had they trusted alone to commercial enter- 
prises; for they were good to others through wishing to be 
popular, and never studied the interests of their children. How- 
ever, large sums of money had tumbled in unexpectedly, and 
they were rich people. Old Mrs. Hastings, whose memory was 
as reliable in matter of dates as the fly-leaf of a family Bible or 
chronological table, literally adored her only son Perey. She had 
also a daughter, Nellie, a model miss, who had left. school about 
a year and studied French and German with a well-intentioned 
Swiss, whose caricature of a face frequently convulsed Nellie and 
caused her to be cheerful over their joint attacks on irregular 
verbs. Old Mr. Hastings was a gentleman of independent means, 
who insisted on Percy going into trade; but Percy had artistic 
tastes. Art is the desire, the impulse to create; and he had 
visited all the most celebrated foreign galleries, and made charm- 
ing sketches of rivers and scenery and so on, vowing that he 
would be an artist and leave trade to commercial heroes. But he 
turned at last to legal studies, and had studied hard for the Bar. 
One morning, as he was hurrying rapidly (Percy was always in 
a hurry since he had nothing practically to do) through the 
crowded London streets, his progress was suddenly arrested by 
loud cries of distress, and directing his steps to a side street from 
whence they proceeded, he saw a man stretched on the pavement 
unable to move. Percy was invariably good-hearted ; it might 
after all be mere egotism under a superficial generosity that made 
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him so incapable of refusing material aid to a creature in distress. 
We hardly think he was capable of much or prolonged sacrifice. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, bending over the recumbent 
figure. ‘ Are you much hurt?” 

“Ah! thin, may the blessing of Heaven light upon ye every 
night ye shut your eyes, sor, and every morning that ye open 
them, for you're the first person that has offered me a kind word 
since this little walking-stick of mine—pointing to his leg—got 
a crack in the middle of it that won’t be easy mended I’m 
thinkin’.” 

Percy’s ready sympathy was strongly excited on discovering by 
the man’s accent and language that he was a native of his own 
country, the land of every warm and generous feeling. He 
perceived at once that the poor fellow’s leg was broken, and that 
he must assist in having him removed from where he was lying. 

* Poor fellow! How did this misfortune happen?” he asked 
gently. 

* Wer'n’t we all taking a skimage after the race was over this 
morning, sor, and as we were coming back a bit of a stone tripped 
my foot, so I fell and broke my leg, and here I have lain ever 
since without one to pity me but yourself. Maybe your honour 
wouldn’t be an Irishman ?” 

“ I do not deny my country,” said Percy smiling; “ but, tell 
me, what can I do for you, my friend? To what place would you 
wish to be removed ?” 

He raised himself with difficulty, and drew his coat sleeve 
across his eyes. 

“There is not one spot, sor, on the wide earth that Connor 
O'Connor can call his own, nor one friend but the black stranger, 
barrin’ them he left behind in his own nate little town of 
Doumshough.” 

Percy’s heart was filled with pity. He instantly determined 
what plan to pursue, and flying off—compassion seemed to lend 
him wings—he soon returned with a cab, in which O’Connor was 
conveyed to the lodgings of his benefactor. Here a comfortable 
bed was prepared for him, and surgical aid administered. The 
surgeon declared he had seldom performed a more difficult opera- 
tion on a fractured limb, nor had seen one borne with greater 
fortitude. 

“It’s nothing at all, your honour; nothing at all, at all,” 
O’Connor said, on observing how much Percy seemed to feel for 
' his sufferings ; and he neither winced nor uttered a groan whilst 
he was under the hands of the surgeon. 

O’Connor had refused to have chloroform administered, alleging 
that he suffered from heart disease of long standing. But 
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though he bore his sufferings with the stoicism of a philosopher, 
O’Connor had a genuine Irish heart which now overflowed with 
gratitude towards his young protector. He called down blessings 
on his head in the most impassioned style of Irish oratory, declar- 
ing he would dedicate his life to Percy’s service. 

O’Connor knew not, however, the distress which this act of 
charity had occasioned to Percy, for it had caused him to break 
an important engagement to visit at the house of the worldly- 
minded Lady Harlington. Percy was deeply in love with her 
daughter Kate, a girl principally celebrated for a large pair of 
eyes, rosy pouting lips, and a talent for caricature. Percy, who 
was an astute observer of human nature, had tried to drive Kate 
half mad with jealousy in order to move her heart, which he often 
told her was iced atop like a fashionable wedding-cake. Percy 
was rich, richer than the Duke of Shiers, who never would take 
no for an answer, and rather liked her snubbings and caricatures. 
The ducal mind was dense, and Katie’s rudeness seemed delight- 
ful after the toadyism of society people. She admired Percy’s 
muscular development, his wit; she believed in his chances of 
future judgeship, and his capacity for making her jealous and 
uneasy. Percy sometimes “stormed,” and Kate liked it. He 
had been left with a large fortune at his command through the 
death of a maternal bachelor uncle. He deprecated the principle 
which permits a young man to lead a vile life because means 
have been left him for so doing. Percy believed in the happiness 
born of the triumph of principles over the senses; he considered 
time as one of the Creator’s most precious gifts, and determining 
to employ his to the best advantage, chose the law for his pro- 
fession. He had returned to Ireland after completing his studies 
at the Temple, but when his uncle died leaving him his fortune, 
with an entreaty that he should be called to the English, rather 
than the Irish Bar, he resolved to carry out the wishes of his 
deceased relative. 

Percy loved his country with enthusiasm. He felt that he had 
talents not unworthy of her, and the brightest day-dream of his 
youthful imagination had been to find himself classed among 
the number of her sons who had so eminently distinguished 
themselves in the profession of his choice. Deeply, therefore, he 
deplored the duty which compelled him to relinquish all hope of 
earning laurels in his own beloved country; but his uncle’s 
wishes were sacred. Hedid not hesitate to fulfil them. To be 
near their son, his parents came to London, and were now living 
in a fine West End mansion, much to the delight of Nellie, who 
expected soon to come out under the wing of the celebrated 
Court beauty, Mrs. Cholmondeley Vivien. 
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This charming creature had driven several lovers to despair, 
before she consented to marry Vivien, a wealthy tallow-broker in 
the City, old enough te be her father. He had bought her asa 
man buys a rare jewel he has long coveted. . And there is nothing 
so flattering to a woman’s vanity as to have driven a man mad ; 
her mother had done the same, so this especial gift ran in the 
family, and though they fooled others in plenty, they were never 
duped themselves. Money bought everything worth having. To 
be sure, Gus Morton of the Guards sticks to her still; he has sworn 
to be avenged, to drag the fair false flower through the mire of 
the Divorce Court if possible. He waltzes with her incessantly, they 
go boating on the Thames together, he dogs her steps at theatres, 
concerts, charity meetings, she shivers at his touch and glance, 
but Mr. Cholmondeley Vivien, who has always employed detectives 
to guard his honour, only smiles if he hears their names coupled. 
He knows his Lilas is spotless, and the uxorial charm of his money 
bags and five-hundred-guinea horses will out-weigh all the Guards- 
man’s impecuniosity and fascination—for such women prefer ease, 
luxury, and society to any great passion. LLilas still loves to be 
courted ; she is afraid Nell Hastings, who blushes so charmingly, 
may steal her Gus. Well, if she does, there is Harry of the Blues, 
Jack, a heavy dragoon, and several others all ready to dog her 
steps, scowl at rivals, carry her shawls, bring her bouquets, and 
whip up her ponies. 

What a fool must that woman be who puts her heart into life, 
thinks Lilas. She has a shocking opinion of the masculine 
character, and likes reading Mephistophelean novels, when they 
paint men evil as fiends, with a lurid slap-dash kind of muddy 
portraiture. 

Poor Percy felt his ardour damped on settling in London ; he 
hated leaving his Irish friends behind, to find himself among 
strangers, indifferent to his tastes and pursuits. His ardour was 
damped, and in the true character of his countrymen, who are 
proverbially the sport of their feelings, all his joyful anticipations 
sunk for a time into despondency. But he was soon roused from 
this state, which ill-accorded with his mind. 

Shortly after he was called to.the Bar he had the good fortune 
to be engaged in a case wherein his superior abilities were displayed. 

He then found that his lot had not been cast in an unfriendly 
land ; the wise and learned admired his talent, the bright flashes 
of his wit; his company was sought after by many distinguished 
characters of the day, a prince of the blood even allowing him to 
pay three pounds fifteen shillings for champagne and bottled beer, 
consumed at a petit sowper, and generously handing him the 
change and receipt. After this, Percy felt fate could reward him 
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no further, but such were the inconsistencies of his nature, he 
wrote a brisk, naughty little pamphlet called “Do we want 
German rulers ?” full of derision of social abuses, a contempt of 
titles, and the follies of hero-worship, all of which made Kate, 
who was eating hot toast and drinking orange Pekoe in her boudoir, 
with his pamphlet before her, shriek with laughter—it was so like 
Percy. 

Various opportunities now appeared for Percy to display his 
talents, he sang charmingly in a delicious tenor, he accompanied 
carefully and with taste, in fact he soon appeared in a fair way of 
gaining—though on a different soil—the celebrity which he panted 
to obtain. Generous and ardent in temper, but impetuous as a 
mountain torrent, he still had his passions under due control. 
Strikingly elegant and handsome in person, few could resist the 
charm of the clear laughter-loving eyes, the smile of the gay, 
fascinating Irishman. 

It will be recollected that Percy was hurrying through the 
London streets at an alarming rate, when O’Connor’s accident 
arrested his progress. He was then hurrying to keep an appoint- 
ment at the house of Lady Harlington, there to meet her ladyship 
and make arrangements, as he hoped, for his speedy union with 
Katie ; and in that joyous state of feeling, Percy had hummed his 
light tenor songs and scarcely felt the ground beneath his feet. 
His present bias was not that of thought, but of sympathy. The 
people around him were like shadows, pleasing, kindly ones too ; 
the brilliant May sun was shining brightly, piercing the usually 
murky atmosphere as if King Sol himself were a lover; every sign 
of mirth, of pleasure which he met appeared poured forth for 
him, so exactly was it in sweet unison with his own feelings. 
And thus is happiness like a magic wand! 

Percy could not resist the joy of saving poor O’Connor, he forgot 
Lady Harlington’s possible indignation at his delay—as far as 
Kate was concerned she might like him all the better—but when 
he had seen the poor fellow safely out of the surgeon’s hands, and 
had settled him in his own nice lodgings with every comfort, he 
began to think of his own affairs. 

“ By jove!” he muttered, “the haughty Lady Harlington will 
be vexed at my non-appearance, but she cannot possibly blame 
my want of punctuality when she hears the cause, and Kate will 
love me more for having relieved that poor fellow’s distress.” 
With these thoughts he beguiled the time till he reached Portland 
Place, but when on looking at his watch he found he had arrived 
five hours beyond the appointed time, a sudden panic seized him, 
and his voice trembled a little as he asked the servant who 
answered his knock whether Lady Harlington was at home. 
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“No, sir, not at home,” was the reply. 
3ut Miss Harlington, is not she within?” 

‘He - had. momentarily pictured a delicious hour with his 
betrothed, when he could smooth Kate’s baby-like little fluffy 
brown fringe, combed down to her arched eye-brows, and kiss her 
with less discretion and more ardour than when under the 
maternal scrutiny. Surely she was not going to “ cut” him. He 
turned pale at the thought, for woman, like the future life, is a 
perpetual enigma. 

“ My lady and her daughter are gone, sir, to dine in the country, 
at the Earl of Bingley’s,” said the butler, pocketing Percy’s 
sovereign very nimbly. 

The Earl of Bingley’s! Percy’s blood ran cold in his veins at 
this unexpected intelligence. The Earl of Bingley was the father 
of Lord Fairbank, his most powerful rival, and there instantly 
flashed on Percy’s mind a sad presentiment of the fatal con- 
sequences which might accrue to him from a meeting between 
Kate and Lord Fairbank, at the time when his apparent neglect 
would give her sufficient cause to feel irritated against him. 

He walked quickly away, forgetting in the agitation of the 
moment to leave his card, and trivial as the omission may appear, 
it cost him many bitter pangs of grief and disappointment. 

When Lady Harlington and her daughter returned at night 
from the Earl of Bingley’s, Kate, darting past her mother, flew to 
examine the cards of the visitors. Her cheek flushed when she 
saw that Percy’s was not amongst the number, but she rang for 
the servant, and inquired if any one had called during the after- 
noon. The footman answered the summons, and not being pre- 
viously instructed by the butler, knew nothing about Percy’s visit, 
and at once put an end to her hopes by answering “ None, miss, 
but those which are on the table.” 

Kate Harlington was not famous for the sweetness of her 
temper. She had cried a good deal, as girls will do, over her 
lover’s curious manner of going to work in piquing her and 
wounding her in order to win her, and felt inclined now to throw 
herself on the sofa and sob her heart out over the satin sofa cushions. 
But pride saved her in time from making the footman smile, and 
her mother’s stately step— she always assumed the airs of a tragic 
actress rather over-doing her part—restored her to sanity. And 
Lady Harlington had ever secretly hated Percy because fortune 
had not blessed him with a coronet. “I presume you are now 
satisfied, Kate,” said her ladyship, after the servant had with- 
drawn, and speaking in a tone suggestive of Mount Vesuvius, 
“that no dependence can be placed on your Irish admirer.” Her 
ladyship’s manner, strictly unemotional and collected, was the 
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true society tone. Dull, uncongenial, but imposing, she was in 
every way eminently suited to her type and position. 

“ Oh! mother, mother, don’t condemn him unheard,” said Kate, 
who was really frightened at times of her parent, who could always 
make her cry when she chose or throw her into pretty sup- 
pliant attitudes. “There must have been some good reason for 
making him break his appointment with us to-day.” 

“You infatuated girl!”—her ladyship meant to lecture her 
severely when more pliant and unhappy—* how can you plead for 
the person who has treated you with so much neglect, and who, I 
perceive, takes a positive pleasure in snubbing you ?” 

“Do you think so, mother, really?” cried Kate, with trembling 
lips; “likes to snub me?” 

Kate was, after all, only a girl of moods of the brown-haired 
English type, with pretty blue eyes and a perfectly straight nose, 
quite unoriginal, but extremely fond of new coiffwres and eccen- 
tric costumes. Hers was the bird-like type of brain, but that 
fluffy brown hair, small waist, large circling eyes—so tender, so 
baby-like, so artless—could do immense damage to masculine 
hearts, for men as a rule are only led through the eyes where 
girls are concerned. More one judges, the less one loves. 

“Oh, yes, he is a sad flirt, everyone knows that—in fact, all 
Irishmen are; they can’t help it any more than a Persian cat 
can help its tail being unlike that of the tame domestic species.” 

“ IT am quite, quite sure, mother” (Kate was fond of repeating 
simple words twice over to emphasize them), “that nothing could 
tempt Percy to act dishonourably, and you will find he did not 
break his engagement to-day without a sufficient reason for doing 
so, one that I am convinced will acquit him of all blame.” 

“Dear me! what eloquence! I’ve heard that Cupid is blind; 
but never 4 

“Oh, mother, don’t try and be sarcastic over it; don’t either 
destroy the hope that he loves me, or that you will consent to 
our union.” 

“T cannot imagine any reason,” went on Lady Harlington, 
for the reprehensible conduct of Mr. Hastings except,” lifting 
her gold-rimmed pince~-nez, “the inconsistency which charac- 
terises all his detestable countrymen, who always remind me of 
quicksilver and gun-cotton mixed.” 

Kate knew her mother meant to thwart her for clinging to 
Percy with so much loyalty, and wore a culprit’s look in expecta- 
tion. She hated her mother’s assumption of wisdom and superi- 
ority, her blandness and worldliness, that air of grande dame 
she put on with her velvets and cosmetics. 

“ Lord Fairbank,” went on this elegant sphinx, who had talked 
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and worried her husband into an untimely grave, “declares that 
he met Mr. Hastings hurrying towards his own lodgings to-day at 
the time when I expected him here.” 

“ He might be ill, mother, or a thousand f 

“Til! oh, yes; very likely. Most probably he was going to 
meet a pretty woman.” 

“ You always think so badly of men, mother.” 

“ My dear child, pretty women of a certain class are always 
plunderers. They use arts no man can resist. Jewels, laces, 
broughams, wines—they want -all this, and a few hundreds now 
and then thrown in. They darken their eyes, lace in, and paint 
to get it. And Mr. Hastings is rich, and by no means stingy.” 

The vision of a nclienkalend houri—some Tootsie from the 
Frivolity—lighting Percy’s cigars, talking bad grammar, making 
him sign big cheques while she sat'on his knee, made Kate sob. 
Then she vented her rage on innocent Lord Fairbank. 

“Lord Fairbank! Who would believe Ais insidious reports 
against Percy? You might, because you hate the poor fellow for 
not having a title; as if,” sobbing louder, “ he could help that. 
It’s —it’s—all his father’s fault.” 

Lady Harlington’s classic brow grew dark, and the narrow eyes 
flashed at this unexpected retort. She had never been very fond 
of Kate; she had always longed for a son. 

“Ts this,” she cried in her Vesuvian-like tones, which made 
Kate tremble, fearing the consequences of having excited her 
anger, “is this the manner in which you ought to speak to me? 
Bitterly do I regret my too great indulgence towards you, in 
having ever allowed Mr. Percy Hastings any encouragement to 
hope for my consent to his marriage with you. His conduct to- 
day has cancelled all obligation on my part; do you hear me? 
cancelled it. And now to your room, and let me have no more 
scenes, tears and sobs, if you please.” 

“JT cannot help them, mother; I—I never knew how much I 
loved him till now.” 

Hearts are given us to love and suffer with, and Kate felt very 
sore at picturing that happy golden-haired rival seated in Percy’s 
lodgings. 

“ And what is more, I forbid you all communication with him in 
future. Prepare yourself at once to receive Lord Fairbank’s 
addresses, and gratify the wish I have so long cherished of seeing 
you united to that good, that estimable young man.” 

Kate rushed from the drawing-room then to her own little 
room, locked herself in, and threw herself sobbing on the bed. 
She cried over the lace-decked pillow for a good two hours and 
then felt better. Lady Harlington did not care to witness her 
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daughter’s anguish: she called her a silly little fool, leaving Kate 
in solitude to resign herself to the destruction of her dearest 
hopes and the dreadful fate that awaited her if, in obeying her 
mother’s stern commands, she accepted Lord Fairbank and lived 
at Bingley. And when her faithful maid Esther brought her up 
a cup of tea and begged her not to fret as it would be all right— 
Mr. Hastings worshipped the very ground she trod on—Kate went 
to her desk and took out a packet of his letters. 

Esther was deep in the mysterious fiction of that awful “ penny ” 
school of kitchen literature, and had just been reading how “ the 
beautiful Lady Clementina de Vaux had been dragged hysterically 
to a bleeding altar, while her lover had been ruthlessly thrust in 
prison by a rival who had cursed him three times in the language 
of a Corsican fired with vendetta, while Clementina grovelled at 
his feet, which caught in her yard-and-a-half long tresses.” Esther 
read aloud a chapter of these lively impossible horrors, to comfort 
her young mistress and change her thoughts, and had come to 
the word absconded, in large letters, when she saw that Kate's 
eyes were closing, and so left off,just where a plutocrat lover blacks 
the eyes of a pauper, and, fearing he has killed him, nobly makes 
off in the darkness at a rapid rate on **the prancing steed bravely 
held by a trustworthy and confidential groom.” Kate was not 
quite asleep when Esther left her side. Finding herself alone she 
turned up the gas, undressed herself, and flung on a blue dressing 
gown—yes, she was rather pretty she thought, even with those 


swollen red eyes, and the fluffy hair all tossed anyhow. She knew. 


she loved Percy, and her little bird-like brain tried to work out a 
problem. Her thinking was never sound or philosophical, never 
exactly practical, it usually faded into sentiment where nothing 
was clear, only a dream-like, sensuous kind of emotion, where 
crude facts and reason cannot enter. Without Percy’s love she 
must die. She pictured herself fretting and growing thinner and 
coughing, like Alice Winstanley, who went into a consumption 
for Captain Walter Scrope, and who was buried last winter in the 
Riviera, her coffin covered with the loveliest white wreaths ever 
made. But he could not be so cruel as to forsake her. It was 
awful to feel oneself despised, to know that one’s arrows failed in 
effect. Could she not make him jealous? Delicious thought! 
Of course she could. She would wear that lovely golden brown 
costume made expressly for her at her mother’s orders at some 
northern town, celebrated for its goods and colours, and flirt with 
Lord Fairbank. Filled with this pious resolve Kate soon fell 
asleep, with a bundle of Percy’s love-letters under her pillow, and 
her pretty hands crossed on her white dove-like breast. 
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CuHapPrTer II. 


LOVE’S VICTIMS. 


“Oh, bird, that used to press 
Thy head against my cheek, 
With touch that seem’d to speak, 
And ask a tender ‘ yes ’"— 
Ay de me, my bird.’ 


WHEN Percy returned home to his parents’ large matter-of-fact 
mansion in Grosvenor Square, he had never found Kate’s image 
so distinctly photographed on his brain. 

Yes, he saw the slight, tremulous quiver of the girlish lips, the 
wistful, questioning pain in the circling blue eyes: she was sure to 
be deeply hurt and aggrieved at his absence. 

With the facility that comes from long hours of “practised 
thought, he analyzed her mental state, and almost fancied he 
heard the harsh twang in the mother’s voice, holding him up to 
condemnation and derision. 

Lord Fairbank had been one of those celebrated cricketing 
undergraduates at Oxford, who had given stirring wine parties 
which Percy had always declined. Perey might ride broken- 
kneed hunters and get into debt, but he could not feign a friend- 
ship for Lord Fairbank he was far from feeling. 

“That cad Hastings is as effeminate and indolent as an Italian,” 
Fairbank would mutter as he tippled his extra dry champagne and 
played rubbers of whist in his rooms, “I hate the lazy beggar.” 

Percy was not lazy, he was a reading man, he loved his Homer, 
/Eschylus, Horace, Shakespeare and Dante, and had no intention 
of ever being “ ploughed,” so the young men had been antagonistic 
to each other at college, and now both being rivals cherished a 
more complete and lively hatred towards each other than ever. 

When Percy entered the drawing-room he found Nellie at the 
piano trying over a new song, while his mother, absent-minded 
and unworldly as usual, dozed peacefully in an easy-chair. Mr. 
Hastings was reading “ Renan’s Dialogues,” having waded through 
other philosophical, or rather metaphysical, works of the same 
author. 

** How do you like your book, father ?” he asked, as Nellie went 
on with her song. 

“Very nice to read, my boy, but hardly comfortable. I have 
also Edwin Arnold’s ‘Song Celestial,’ also nice, and a fine 
variety.” 
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“Towards which,” said Nellie, twisting round on her music- 
, Stool, “our enemies say the frivolous feminine mind has ever a 
weak longing; but I’m sure,” yawning desperately, “ it applies far 
more to the masculine one, doesn’t it, Percy? Don’t all you men 
love variety ?” 

“I don’t know, little Nell; women make us out pretty bad, I 
believe.” 

“<T governed men by change,’ wrote a poet of some wonderful 
queen. Why, Percy ——” 

“ Are you. happy, Nell?” 

“If I do more than simply vegetate it is not apparent to the 
naked eyes,” said Nellie smiling. 

You ungrateful girl, are you not coaxing my father to give a 
ball that is to be the ball of the season ? ” 

But before Nellie could answer he had picked up “ Renan’s 
Dialogues” and left the room, telling them nothing of his adven- 
ture in rescuing O’Connor. 

At at early hour the following morning Percy was again at the 
house of Lady Harlington, but there all was hurry, bustle and 
confusion. 

“My lady is going out of town in the course of half-an-hour, 
sir,” was the servant’s reply to Percy’s eager inquiries, and the 
true reason of her sudden departure at once flashed upon his 
mind. 

“Tell Lady Harlington that I beg particularly to see her,” he 
said; “that I must see her if only for five minutes.” 

The servant soon returned. 

“My lady and Miss Harlington are busily engaged, sir, at 
present, and desired me to say they cannot see any one.” 

**Go back,” said Percy with a cool smile, but looking very pale, 
“and tell Lady Harlington that I will not leave the house until 
she grants me a few minutes’ conversation.” 

The answer to this message was that’/her ladyship would see Mr. 
Hastings presently, and he was shown into the library to await 
her arrival. This love held a good deal of his past. He remem- 
bered Kate laughing and saying she would most likely be a wretched 
old maid and wear her hair brushed straight and horrid artificial 
flowers one day ; and with the artificial flowers one-button gloves 
and plaids and other monstrosities might come in again. Kate's 
remarks were not striking in their originality, but he felt particu- 
larly sore just then at the thought of losing her. 

A slight cough aroused him, and the frown between Lady 
Harlington’s eyes augured ill for Percy’s hopes. 

A book he had taken up slipped from his hand as he glanced 
eagerly towards her. 
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“T attend your second summons, Mr. Hastings,” speaking in 


her most repellant manner, “ because I wish to state to you once . 


and for all that 1 consider the neglect of your appointment yes- 
terday quite sufficient to justify me in forbidding the continuance 
of your addresses to my daughter.” 

Percy was completely thunderstruck, and for a space of forty 
seconds all utterance seemed to be denied him. 

“ And Kate—Miss Harlington—does she too condemn me un- 
heard, unseen? Does she, too, believe that without sufficient 
cause I could have trifled with an engagement in which my dearest 
hopes were concerned ?” 

“‘ My daughter holds the same opinion as myself.” 

They looked at each other as if measuring their mutual 
strength. 

“You mean to tell me that your daughter believes me guilty, 
and that she refuses to hear me plead in my own justification.” 

It was a delicious moment for Lady Harlington. 

‘She does refuse it, Mr. Hastings. You must throw your—a 
—golden apple elsewhere. No excuse could hide the neglect with 
which you have thought fit to treat ws.” 

Perey was furious with indignation, his pride was instantly up 
in arms. 

Lady Harlington leaned over the back of her chair and smiled. 

“And is that all you have to say to me?” he asked quickly. 
“ T have heard you say of love that it means the extinction of will, 
the displacement of the reason, the ruin of that person whom it 
governs ; a love-fever that leads to delirium is not an easy matter 
to deal with, is it? But you spoke theoretically only, or as some 
cool looker-on at a game she could never have understood.” 

“Sir!” began Lady Harlington, who still believed her quiet 
glances and unveiled shoulders would knock men over. 

“ Well, then, you shall see I can resist this fever, that I will not 
make an idiot of myself, or be the morbid slave of a passion. I 
shall not condescend to make any apology for my conduct.” 

“ Really!” cried her ladyship, as if she were recoiling from a 
harmless snake. 

“Tell Kate that she has wronged me most unjustly ; tell her,” 
he addeéd in a softened tone, “at the same time that her injustice 
will never diminish my love for her, and if my heart breaks that 
she will never know.” 

Without another word he rose and walked coolly from the room, 
and out of the house. 

All over! Good-bye to everything, to love and that fair past 
when he ‘and Kate had flirted together, and quarrelled, and 
passed sleepless nights to kiss and make it up on the morrow. 
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Percy was no morbid poet, to rush home, write some bad verses 
and then blow his brains out; his mind was well balanced, but 
ideas now had no force, no continuance. 

‘How I loathe that woman,” he muttered ; “ of all the ice- 
bergs ever invented by mother nature, who does make fearful 
mistakes sometimes, she’s about the worst J ever met. Oh! yes, 
madam, go and dance on your society tread-mill, and teach Kate 
to be as heartless and cruel as yourself; you make men shiver 
ut the very thought of womanhood.” 

He spoke almost convulsively, and fortunately nobody heard 
him except a few sooty sparrows. Oh! the wretched prosaic 
humbug of society. They condemn him unheard, for a good and 
charitable deed too. 

“Catch her stopping to help a suffering fellow-creature,” he 
fumed, “or Kate either, for the matter of that. Well, perhaps 
I've had a lucky escape of them both.” 

But he had not proceeded very far before the current of his 
blood and thoughts changed, his cooler sense and better judg- 
ment resumed their wonted control and power. 

“Was I wrong?” thought the impulsive fellow, “to let a 
moment of passion and pride prevent my making the apology 
which was due from me to Lady Harlington? And still more 
was I to blame in believing that Kate, the little darling, could 
be so unjust as to persist in disbelieving my story, had I told it 
calmly and dispassionately. What a fuss about nothing, but 
what frightful consequences to us both.” 

Percy had yet to learn that the merest trifles can shipwreck 
a destiny; a hint, a half-told tale, a shrug, an untruth, can bring 
down our dearest hopes, and make us grieve for ever over our 
desolated lives. 

Was it too late to retrieve his error? Could he not hasten 
back, confess his fault, and obtain Kate’s pardon? He was 
subject to exaggerations of feeling and fancy, and instantly 
retraced his steps towards Lady Harlington’s, but when he 
arrived at Portland Place he saw her carriage at the door, and 
she was just stepping into it, followed by Kate. Percy sprang 
forward, he almost flew in his eagerness to see them ere 
they drove off, but a few seconds before he could reach the 
house the carriage door was closed, the coachman touched his 
horses with the whip, and they bounded forward, leaving him in 
a state of mind that may be better imagined than described. 

Percy would have set out immediately for Brighton, where he 
ascertained they were going, but an important “trial on which 
depended the fame and fortune of his client was to commence 
on that very day, and this compelled him to remain in London. 
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He despatched a message, however, with a letter to Lady 
Harlington, explaining his conduct, as he thought, in a satisfactory 
manner, but the letter was returned unopened, enclosed in a blank 
cover, directed by Kate herself. This was too much for the young 
Irishman’s patience. 

*“‘ Heartless, unjust creatures!” he cried, and tearing the letter 
into twenty pieces, flung them into the fire. He grasped the 
envelope intending to fling it after the letter, but his own name 
in Kate’s handwriting caught his attention, and as the frosts 
of winter are dispelled by the breath of early spring, so the 
recollection of the girl he so deeply loved stole with a softening 
influence on his mind,and calmed him. He recollected a remark, 
and by no means an original one, in Mr. Doneham’s novel, “ Love’s 
Victims,” “ Life without love is a barren wilderness.” The book 
was all plot (or rather murder), a feeble, sensational one too, with 
no analysis of character, motives, or the effect of circumstances on 
character, nevertheless, the author had reminded Percy of a fact 
he was not likely to forget. “ What is life,” went on Mr. Doneham 
feebly expansive, “unless we find a heart that beats for us alone, 
&e.?” All wretched stuff, in a literary sense, of course ; but Percy, 
piling on the agony, remembered these trite hackneyed sentences, 
even as he tried to ridicule them, and gain strength from his own 
miserable self-derision. 

Man, reflected Percy, often loves unwisely, but he seldom hates 
without a cause; he had heard in his time many arguments 
against “intuitions, presentiments,’ and other forms of that 
higher, subtler feeling which enters so much into all moral and 
religious ethics, and a strange intuition had been at work within 
him after leaving O’Connor and ‘missing his appointment, that 
something dreadful was going to happen to separate him and Kate. 
Then he began to wonder if he and others were mere atoms of 
dust, created by chance or heredity, atoms to go on year after year 
adding to the mystery of creation, the sport of evolution, with 
nothing to distinguish them from animals save freedom of will 
and amenity to reason? There is acertain kind of awful dumb 
pain that forces such thoughts on the mind, and Lady Harlington 
suggested the stony figure of Fate, combating all his wishes and 
hopes, working on Kate’s mind to his disadvantage, blighting his 
happiness with all Fate’s pitiless unconcern. Then he was visited 
with a torrent of self-reproach. His own proud spirit and fiery 
passion had alone undone him; next week, however, he resolved 
to go at once to Brighton, explain everything and regain his 
forfeited joys. 

With this hope his spirits revived, and he entered on his client’s 
cause with all the energy natural to his character. In the 
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course of the trial his eloquence was powerfully displayed, and his 
success. brilliant beyond his most sanguine expectations. The 
great and the learned bestowed on him the meed of well- 
merited praise, and he exulted in the triumph he had obtained, 
as it would give him additional interest in Kate’s eyes, and addi- 
tional ground whereon to rest the hope of gaining her mother’s 
pardon and favour. 

“ To-morrow I shall plead my own cause before judges who are 
to decide my fate,” he muttered aloud, “and then I trust my 
eloquence may prove equally successful.” 

Poor Percy! Ere to-morrow came disappointment had blighted 
those joyful anticipations and all his sunny prospects were obscured. 
On that evening he heard from most unquestionable authority 
that Lord Fairbank was then at Brighton, and that arrangements 
were being speedily made for his marriage with Miss Harlington. 

Alas! for fidelity in woman, and Kate, who had often boasted 
that she had the fatal gift of constancy, was now a jilt. What of 
the caprice which can say yes one day and no the next? Was it 
not contemptible? He felt completely crushed, and even sought 
to relieve his woes in verse he must have deemed too bad even 
for a motto in a cracker had any one but himself composed it. 
Never before had he met with so severe a trial ; it soon seemed to 
quench the natural fire of his temper, he grew indifferent over 
most things and smoked incessantly. 

He was aware that his present distress arose from his kindly 
interference with O’Connor, but he scorned to evince less kindness 
to the poor fellow on that account; he derived comfort even from 
the source from which his misfortunes had originated, for he 
never visited O’Connor without feeling soothed by the warm ex- 
pressions of his gratitude and by the reflection that he had per- 
formed an act of humanity towards a suffering fellow-creature, 
who appeared in every respect worthy of it. O’Connor now was 
very much better. His good temper and the patience with which 
he endured confinement soon completed his cure. 

In a few weeks he was able to walk about with the assistance 
of crutches, and on the day he threw them away he had the 
happiness of being established in the household of Percy Hastings 

the trusty servant of a generous master. 

“You are always doing extraordinary things, Percy,” Nellie was 
saying as he expatiated on the advantages of their securing so 
grateful a servant. .“ Once you were a poet, then you go in for 
art, then papa ¢nsists on business and you instantly insist on law. 
I wish——” 

* Well, and what do you wish, Nell? Wishes, hopes, and 
promises are, we know, the currency of idiots.” 
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“ We.are all idiots more or less.” 

“Thanks, .sweet sister; now tell me what. you think of Mus- 
well’s grand drama in blank verse.” 

“T think it superb, and then how it is written up in the papers 
too; it must be good,” 

“ My dear. child, when I read how the papers write up a popular 
novel, a new piece, a new beauty, or poem or actress, | positively 
shudder; the fountains of invention are all dry around us, and 
so they worship paltriness, extravagance, shoddyism, mud, in lieu of 
simplicity and fine emotions.” 

“ But this drama of Muswell’s—you like that ?” 

“J will tell you what I think of it: it is clever; it is like six- 
teenth-century work ; it is in direct antagonism to modern thought, 
teaching and feeling, but it is all the same an attempted glorifi- 
cation of lawless passion as the prime motor of self-forgetting 
enthusiasm.” 

“Oh! Percy, what long words; you are too clever, and lately 
you have looked quite miserable.” 

“T think a little; any great sorrow might drive me into pro- 
ducing something, but everywhere I see the uselessness of effort : 
love for a noble woman is the only true inspiration ; but sometimes 
one has the misfortune to love an un-noble one.” 

O’Connor now tapped at the door and as he appeared in his new 
livery Perey was surprised to see what a handsome, fine-looking 
young man he was. 

“So you have parted with the crutches, O’Connor,” he said ; “I 
wish you joy on that happy event.” 

“ And the leg’s as good as ever, thanks be to your honour; and 
only for one little job it has to do, it’s at.your honour’s service while 
the breath’s in my body—as well it may—for it might a’ been dead 
and buried, and myself along wid it, if it hadn’t been for your 
honour’s kindness.” 

Percy sighed heavily, even as O’Connor seized his hand and 
pressed it to his lips. Kate was lost to him; he doubted, too, 
whether she would ever be perfectly happy with young Lord 
Fairbank, who had been a bit of a rake at college. Fancy a rake 
and a jilt getting married! And Kate had jilted him, thrown 
him over for a better offer and a coronet with all a woman’s cool- 
ness and worldliness. Percy had delighted once in thinking 
himself masterful, mysterious, and originative in Kate’s eyes, 
that she had paled with delight beneath his smile, and that sort 
of thing. What an idiot he had been! Nothing ofthe sort. She 
had been busy measuring the relative advantages of her two ad- 
mirers, and had decided in favour of the coronet. Were all 
women inborn calculators, offering a glance here, a dance, a 
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smile there, as calculations, or as studies practised before their 
mirrors? Oh! for a little genuine feeling, poetry, sentiment, 
abandonment! He began to revile the sex in shocking language, 
and visited pleasant, naughty people whose diamonds would have 
filled small coal-scuttles, and whose souls were steeped in evil 
black as charcoal. He betted and drank, and tried to live fast 
and get a hacking cough and go to the devil, as some men will do 
when a fair impossible “ she” throws them over. Percy’s morals 
did not improve, and he took no pleasure in his light tenor songs. 


CHAPTER III. 


LORD FAIRBANK, 


“O tender downy breast 
And warmly beating heart, 
That, beating, seemed a part 
Of me who gave it rest —— 
Ay de me, my bird! ” 


O’ConnoR very quickly perceived the change in his master’s 
countenance from joy to sorrow. 

“I’m afraid your honour is not well,” he said one morning when 
he entered his room; “ or maybe, sor, there’s something throub- 
ling ye. Sure, it’s myself that’s sorry to see your glad smile 
changed toa look of sadness, and your eyes so dull and heavy that 
used to dance and sparkle like the brightest stars in heaven when 
they shine on a dark night.” 

* What is your opinion of marriage, O’Connor ?” 

“Tt means, sor, that a woman is a toy, a chattel, a slave, to be 
kicked or caressed as her master pleases; if you would tell a good 
or bad husband, look in his wife’s face.” 

“ Not a bad summary,” said Percy with the melancholy humour 
habitual to him. “ Legalized love and hate making, eh? A state 
of sacred independence where you must choke down affection for 
some nobler object that comes in your way, or feel yourself a villain. 
As for the woman, if she forgets her vows, you cast her adrift or 
mulct the co-respondent as much as you can. Ah! I’m in a 
d d bad temper, O’Connor, to-day, a bitter, savage mood.” 

“ Ye smoke too much, sor. I can’t bear to see ye puffin’ away 
at them filthy pipes, no more can Miss Nellie.” 

Percy had just read a graphic account in a society paper of the 
approaching marriage of Lord Fairbank with “The lovely, the 
young, the accomplished Miss Harlington.” Lady Harlington had 
scattered these papers broadcast. Money will do anything, and 
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powerfully influence the editorial mind. An ambitious scribbler 
with a handle to his name, or even without, has only to send an 
article of his (or his paid servant’s) to a fashionable gazette or 
review, informing the editor he will take 500 or 1,000 copies ir 
it is inserted, and he will see his name and article in the columns 
the following week ; he may write all his own press notices himself, 
and get them all inserted on these terms; and then women 
will bow the knee still more before his “ genius.” A contribu- 
tor to the “ St. Jerome’s Review” must be a splendid scholar, of 
course, and he brings down more birds with his arrows (old and 
golden and painted birds), all well aimed and judiciously pointed 
at the heart. So Lady Harlington got the affair well advertized 
far and wide, and society people cried, “ What a charming match! 
Literally made for each other! What a dear fortunate girl! How 
delightful to win a coronet and to wear one!” But those who were 
acute observers, those who contrasted the sordid selfishness of 
Lord Fairbank with the genuine worth of Kate, universally depre- 
eated the match, and even muttered shame on the mother 
who could barter her young daughter’s happiness for a title and 
a roué. 

Perey was shiocked and disgusted by hearing a subject in which 
he was so deeply interested thus made a common topic of conver- 
sation, and for a time he relinquished all society. However, the 
entreaties of a friend at last prevailed with him to accept one 
night an invitation to a party at his house. And he had not been 
there many minutes when, to his extreme surprise—for he was 
not aware of their return to town—Lady Harlington and Kate 
entered the room. 

“She does not love him; she looks broken-hearted!” was 
Percy’s first thought. His pulses bounded with delight as he saw 
her again, but this emotion was transient when he saw that she 
was accompanied by Lord Fairbank. His head felt hollow; the 
people around him seemed shadowy and indistinct. 

Kate wore a girlish-looking dress of soft white tulle, with a 
scarf of silver tissue fastened by clusters of silver barley and wild 
hyacinths—a pretty and original costume. _The fluffy baby-like 
hair had a group of real wild hyacinths pinned on at the side 
over her left ear. Percy took a few hasty glances at this lovely 








5 
vision whose false smiles were for another, and retreated hastily 
to a recess in the farther corner of the room, hoping there to 
escape all observation. 

Lady Harlington and a young diplomat followed in the rear of 
Kate and her lover, the former in ruby velvet and old point lace, 
emera'd and diamond ornaments; the latter hoping soon to 
escape from the majestic lady to pay his court to a charming 
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little woman, the Baroness von Protean, who was just then the 
rage in London society. The baroness (originally a lady’s-maid) 
had picked up the baron at Monte Carlo, but subsequently left 
him, and knowing that her aspirates and grammar were a little 
shaky, she posed for a person of semi-foreign extraction. Under 
this guise the most discriminating duchess could find nothing 
objectionable in her words or manner. She had a splendid house 
in Piccadilly, gave unexceptionally nice dinners, and was received 
in very first-rate drawing-rooms. She “ brought out” and intro- 
duced wealthy young ladies to society, and found varied enter- 
tainments for the other sex, which they entered into con amore. 
She had never been poor, consequently déclassée. Everything 
about the baroness could be bought at a price—her smiles, her 
invitations, her introductions, &c. And her jewels were simply 
marvellous. She wore a brooch at her breast that had originally 
belonged to the Queen of Spain; her fan had been treasured by 
Marie Antoinette. The young diplomat had his own especial 
reasons for “keeping in” with this charming person, so delicate, 
so mignonne, so poetical-looking. She had, indeed, bought up a 
set of clever verses sent to her by a poor young governess dying 
of consumption, and had published them as her own. The 
“Weekly Censor” had compared her to Sappho, and she was 
content. 

In a short time Lady Harlington’s party had advanced so near 
to the recess in which Percy had retreated that he could see and 
hear them distinctly, and detect the frou-frow of their gowns, 
the scent of their bouquets. Unperceived by them, he studied 
the faces of each. He could read in Lady Harlington’s expres- 
sion the same haughty and unbending pride and selfishness 
which would not stoop to sacrifice her own wishes even where her 
child’s happiness was at stake. Triumph sat on Lord Fairbank’s 
brow (as much at least as was visible, about an inch and a 
quarter )—not the triumph of a generous mind at having obtained 
a most desired object, but rather that of a person who having 
gained a victory cares not to what strategem he owes his success. 

On them, however, Percy cast but careless glances; his eyes 
were fixed on Kate. Was she happy? Had she forgotten him ? 
He recollected the poet’s lines and tried to find comfort in them : 

“Ts it well to wish thee happy ? 
Having known me to decline 


On a range of lower feelings 
And a narrower heart than mine.” 


So that poor fellow had a cousin Amy who jilted him and made 
him write bitter things about women. Decidedly Kate looked 
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ill and worn to-night. The glow of health and animation which 
had formerly given additional charm to her beauty had vanished, 
she was pale as a lily. Or was it the white tulle dress that sug- 
gested an extra shade of pallor? Dear, dear little ear, with the 
barley waving and nestling in the fluffy hair—how he longed to 
kiss it and hear her say: 

“How many valses will I give you to-night, Perey? Well, 
that depends. If you are good; if you mean to take me in to 
supper 5 

The ever-lively banter of young Lord Fairbank now caught 
his ear and galled him. Percy felt a kind of moral nausea at his 
voice. Did they know of his “goings on” at Oxford? Why, he 
was a perfect monster where women were concerned. Percy 
remembered how dense was this young lord; the man of letters 
contrasted with one who is averse to study is like one who can 
see compared with a blind one. Intellect, taste, sensibility,. 
unselfishness, nobility enlarge the mind, reveal to us some 
Jatent remnants of divinity-heroism, proving our celestial birth- 
right. God help Kate if she married the cub! 

“ My darling looks sad enough in all conscience to-night,” he 
reflected. ‘“ Will she dance with him, I wonder? How can I 
look on and see his arm encircling her, knowing she will soon be 
his ?” 

Percy had a good mind to leave the house then and there— 
plead illness and retire. 

Lord Fairbank at that moment was asking Kate to dance with 
him. She shrank back a little as if unwilling, but a look from 
her mother compelled her to accept his offer. 

*“Doocid strange if you didn’t, I think,” said his lordship re- 
proachfully and smoothing his drooping moustaches. “ Why, I 
should go and propose to the dear little baroness, and I veritably 
believe she’d have me.” 

Would she not? Rather! The coronet, the Bingley estates, 
the town mansions, the presentations at Court would be too irre- 
sistible to a lady who had begun her career by scrubbing out 
nurseries ! 

Kate blushed at his reproach. He was a tall, fair young man, 
with fluid blue eyes and a taste for cock-fighting and pugilism, 
worthy, indeed, of being one of our future legislators—before 
brain alone rules and carries the day. 

He led the girl forward; he was fond of her in his way, and 
usually allowed himself exactly eight months of constancy where 
a pretty girl was concerned. After that “ strictly limited” period 
Kate will find herself alone. The uxorial pillow will be deserted 
till the very small hours of the morning, and Freddie will be 
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“mashed” on some onyx-eyed houri of burlesque with a keen 
eye for reckoning up equivalents. 

However, he was now leading Kate forward, and she seemed 
more like some criminal condemned to suffer death than like the 
gay, the happy little Kate on whom a few weeks before all eyes 
had been fixed in admiration. He could have throttled his 
lordship for glancing in his own peculiar way at that lovely 
unveiled neck, the bare white shoulders, the rounded arms. 
Already it seemed to pollute her as she glided round in this 
young Satyr’s embrace. White and wearied, she soon tired of 
everything. 

“Don’t I suit your step?” asked Freddie penitently. ‘ Doocid 
strange if I don’t. Girls call mea fine waltzer; they like to be 
held tight—yow don’t. Well, you don’t appear to me to like 
anything I do. . What a sweet look-out for me, isn’t it ?” 

Kate was nearly crying now. 

“You don’t love me, my dear,” he said quite brutally, “ but I 
love you, and that’s all I care about, so it’s all right, don’t you 
know ; and when you’re Lady Fairbank you must grin and bear 
it; waltzing—kissing—love-making. Ah! By jove! She’s going 
to make a scene!” 

Nothing of the sort. Kate, girl-like, is thinking of the last 
chapters of light horrors which Esther read her to sleep with last 
night—the return of the devoted lover—the rescue from the 
“bleeding altar "—and the “ young Lochinvar” business at the 
end. She feels she must faint. She clings to Freddie’s muscular 
arm, her pretty breast heaving like a frightened white pigeon. 

Percy longed to rush forward. What has the brute been saying 
to upset her like this ? 

“She does not love him—there is yet hope for me, 
Percy, advancing so that she could see him. 

Kate trembled excessively as she met Percy’s eyes, and her sad, 
wistful little mouth quivered. Lord Fairbank did not see Perey 
or he would have probably picked a quarrel with him and then 
offered to thrash him. 

In a few minutes, the lady of the house advancing inquired of 
Lady Harlington respecting her daughter’s health. “She looks 
so dreadfully pale,” she added ; “I hardly recognized her to-night. 
I fear the air of Bingley has not agreed with her.” 

Neither the air nor the heir. “Lady Harlington hastened to 
tell some elegant diplomatic falsehoods. 

“On the contrary, my dear Lady Pickett, she is well—never so 
well in her life, and happy—oh! if you could hear her singing 
about the house. Ah! yes, reminds me of her poor father; a 
little weak in the chest—will winter in Mentone most likely.” 
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“ And a girl will often worry and fidget before her marriage. 
Life holds so many new experiences, you see, for her in the 
future.” 

“ Have you heard that Mrs. Julius Steeling has given a series 
of poker parties lately ?” asked Lady Harlington, changing the 
subject. 

“ Yes, and Mr. Steeling strongly objects to them.” 

“The man is a mere cipher in her house ; she had all the money, 
you know.” 

“Ts it true,” here asked the dear little baroness, who was 
painted like a figure at Madame Tussaud’s, “ that Miss Harlington 
is looking paler and more interesting than usual this evening ? 
Can you not (smiling significantly and touching the Queen of 
Spain’s £5,000 diamond pendant) guess my meaning ?” 

“ Perhaps you allude, baroness, to the marriage of my daughter 
with Lord Fairbank, of which report has spoken loudly for some 
time past.” 

They little guessed that the haughty lady had been the daughter 
of a cheesemonger in the Borough, and very nimble with knives 
and saws, and afterwards had blossomed into a portly conceited 
actress, who had married the hapless Sir William, and retired from 
the stage. Hence her tragedy-queen mock heroics. She was 
always acting, even now. 

“Yes,” she said proudly, “and for once at least report has 
spoken truly. All arrangements for the marriage are completed, 
and it is to take place next week.” 

“Report,” echoed the little baroness, in her pretty broken 
English, and who was afraid to be whipped both by truth and 
scandal, “ has no feet, it cannot stand, but it has wings and so it 
flies—tlies far.” She waved her jewel-hand!ed fan in the air as if 
beating off an obnoxious bluebottle. 

Lady Harlington smiled as usual, scornfully. That such a smile 
should have ever followed the words, “ A pound of Gloucester did 
you say, miss ? Well, it weighs exactly three ounces over, one and 
fourpence farthing; but such a cheese as you don’t taste every day. 
Eighteenpence, thanks—three-halfpence change. Good day. 
And what for you, sir?” 

Truth is indeed stranger than fiction in this “worst of all 
possible worlds.” 

Percy could not avoid hearing the conversation relating to 
Kate’s marriage. “ Next week” rang in his ears. “Next week 
you will have lost your little love for ever—for ever—for ever. She 
will be as dead to you as if she had been laid to rest with daisies 
above her grave.” 

He could no longer restrain the pent-up anguish of his feelings. 
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Once more their eyes met; she—she turned pale beneath his 
frown—she clasped her hands—and, to the horror of her mother, 
fell fainting into the baroness’ outstretchedarms. For that clever 
little lady was particularly sharp at reading the meaning of a 
girl’s emotion, and wished she could be photographed in this 
delicious, if rather too maternal, attitude—Kate’s fluffy head on 
her breast and her eyes closed: the large soft white lids were truly 
kissable, poor little thing. But had she injured her seventeenth- 
century fan ? 

Percy had left the larger drawing-room ere this little scene had 
taken place, “ cannoning” in his fury against a harmless violinist 
who thought he was mad. 

“My child, my child,” cried Lady Harlington, longing to 
shake her daughter into her senses. Those words, “my child, 
my child,” had utterly knocked over Sir William, as she uttered 
them wildly on the stage, chasing a dusky-hued villain in jack 
boots over a rustic bridge, as he bore away her illegitimate infant 
in a clothes-basket. Lady Pickett ordered “ water” and smelling 
salts, and at last Freddie carried Kate away and laid her down on 
the library sofa, fanning her with a large straw table mat and 
swearing under his breath. When she came to she cried bitterly, 
hysterically, and Lady Harlington, choking with rage, pinched her 
arm blue as she ordered the carriage at once. 

No supper through this disgusting little simpleton, and Moét’s 
champagne, hot cheese omelettes, and her favourite truffled 
pheasants positively missed ! 

“My dear Frederick,” whispered Lady Harlington, as Kate still 
sobbed in the carriage, “the dancing has been too much for the 
child—nervous, of course, like her father; a little rest will set 
her right ; come to-morrow to luncheon, and bring the bay mare 
for Kate—without the snaffle.” 

“Oh! Esther,” sobbed the girl, turning to her sympathizing 
maid, “I’m sure I shall die soon—I’m not strong, and I ery all 
night sometimes, and I fainted away into the baroness’ arms. 
Wasn't it absurd, Esther, but, oh! dear, he was there—Perey— 
and he is miserable too. Can I break off the marriage like Lady 
Clementine did at the last moment? Mother would kill me if I 
did, I do believe. See how she pinched my arm over the eight- 
button glove—black and blue. Oh! dear—oh! dear.” 

She threw herself in her arm-chair, and Esther lighted her 
little stove with methylated spirits and made her young mistress a 
cup of tea. 

“Dear Miss Katie, you ought not to be made to marry this 
young lord,” said Esther, as she took off the poor child’s satin 
shoes and silk stockings, and then began to brush her hair, “for 
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suppose you took it into your head to run away with Mr, Hastings 
afterwards on to the Continent ? ” 

* Did I look pretty to-night ?” 

“ Like an hangel, miss, in that white dress.” 

“'There’s nothing so awful as love,” said poor Kate shivering ; 
“for I really think,” opening her eyes very wide, “that if Perey 
came into the chureh as I was being married I should throw 
myself into his arms. Wouldn’t it be shocking ?” 

** Lor’, miss, it "ud make a lovely romance of real life.” 

“No, Esther,’ muttered the girl thoughtfully, “I’m _ too 
frightened of mother; it’s too late to chance anything.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


O'CONNOR TO THE RESCUE. 


‘’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
Lut no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.” 


WueEN Percy returned home he did not leave the house for several 
days, complaining of general weakness and lassitude. His mental 
sufferings had begun to tell upon him strangely, and at last 
brought on a feverish attack. A man whose brilliant powers bid 
fair to win glory and fame was suddenly stricken to the dust by a 
girl's disloyalty. Law had even ceased to interest him; he hated 
pictures. Such ideas as he had once cherished regarding fame 
seemed weak and even vulgar. What would it eomfort him to 
become Lord Chancellor if he should lose Kate? The sweetness 
of her disposition, her charming faults, the gem-like dainty bril- 
liance about her, that indescribable je ne sais quoi which a lover 
alone recognizes, had now a value that made him almost rave like 
a madman, realizing who her lord and husband would shortly be. 

Old Mrs. Hastings tried to comfort her son with strong turtle 
soup and dry axioms about “ there being as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out.” “One woman’s as good as another, my dear ; 
and Kate has no fortune. Her object in life is merely the selfish 
one of amusement,” said this elderly comforter. 

“I wish we could have been made in pairs,” sighed Percy, “and 
not unique and solitary.” 

Nellie declared that Kate was a horrid little flirt to throw 
Perey over as she had done. 
Mr. Hastings thought Providence must interfere at the last. 
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We are all mysteries to each other; we are all somehow in awe of 
ach other; but Mr. Hastings, having poetical tastes, tried to 
make Perey understand he was putting himself in his place, 
and talked sound philosophy by the hour. 

Percy was radically ashamed of himself. He remembered 
laughing at girls who were “cut up” over fellows, little think- 
ing his turn must come to suffer. 

“T’m an ass, a confounded idiot! but I can’t help it—I love 
her,” he repeated when reminded by his father that no man can 
live long on his reputation; he must stick to his profession, or 
expect to be snuffed out altogether like other talented young men 
ruined by a “ petticoat.” 

Mrs. Cholmondeley Vivien told Nellie she had no opinion of 
the Harlingtons, and that Kate would pay dearly for her folly. 

Mrs. Vivien admired Lord Fairbank extremely, and meant to 
flirt with him to irritate Jack, who had virtuous intentions in the 
matrimonial line. 

Percy smiled faintly at all these attacks. He wanted little Kate 
to come to him and throw her arms round his neck and say, 
“ Percy, dear, forgive me; I’ve been a goose, and I’m miserable 
too.” 

And then she would cry a little, and her tears—— Absurl 
reflections; Kate would never come back any more. 

Why was he so hopelessly in love? Kate, after all, was not 
much above the average girls. She wrote a pretty, lady-like hand, 
she could sing and paint and draw a little, and dress fashionably ; 
but in that sudden flash of feeling which had passed between 
them just before she had fainted, Kate revealed her love for Perey 
by some psychic intuition ; the same thoughts, memories, passions 
were theirs, and Percy recognized this, and it had struck him down 
with illness, so awful was the reflection that they had missed this 
great happiness, this perfect harmony, that might have been 
theirs. 

O’Connor was at this time his faithful attendant all through his 
illness, for Perey for some days was kept to his bed by a lingering 
kind of low fever, during which his mind occasionally wandered. 
At last he recovered some degree of strength, thanks to Mrs. 
Hastings’ and Nellie’s good nursing. Champagne and jellies and 
all sorts of good things seemed to revive him, and zealously 
O'Connor strove, by constant and unremitting care, to evince in 
some degree the deep gratitude he felt towards his master. 

He did not inquire into the cause of his sorrow, but there was 
something so soothing in his honest, kindly sympathy that Perey 
was always gratified and pleased at having him near him. 

On the morning announced by the newspapers as the one 
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arranged for the bridal of Lord Fairbank and Miss Harlington, 
Percy, as if haunted by a troubled spirit, rose at an early hour, 
but his mournful face and death-like appearance made O’Connor 
start when he beheld him. 

“ It’s surely worse you are to-day, sor,” he said gravely. ‘ Can 
I get your honour a nice cup of hot coffee? That’sa rale nice 
drink for the spirits.” 

Percy shook his head. 

“T shall be better when this day is over,” he said with a faint 
smile. 

O’Connor stood before him, watching every glance and change 
in his expression. 

“If I might be free to say what I think, sor, would your honour 
take it ill of me?” 

* No, O'Connor, you have my full permission to say whatever 
you please.” 

“Then I’m thinking, sor, that this great city is not to be com- 
pared wi’ the green fields and sunny hills of your own sweet 
country; and that if you would come back and settle there, 
you'd be far, far happier, your honour.” 

“ Renounce my ambition, my dreams of success ?” 

“ Ay, sor, for a time, for it’s ill ye are.” 

“T have been thinking about Ireland, O’Connor. Will you be 
inclined to return with me there?” 

“Will I, sor?” in an accent of delight, “and that’s what I will; 
wheniver the bit of a throuble that brought me over to this 
country is settled and righted, it’s back then I'll follow ye to ould 
Ireland, and he happy for ivermore.” 

It was now just eight o’clock. Tic-tac, tic-tac went the clock 
on Percy’s mantel-piece. Kate would now be waking, the shadows 
were stealing over the altar, the aisle, and soon music will peal 
from the organ, and the “ Wedding March” ring on every ear. 
_©Oh! my little love, my darling,” groaned Percy, forgetting 
O’Connor’s presence, “ when we used to sit in the twilight 
together, making pictures in the fire, did we ever dream we should 
be thus parted ?” 

They had first met under the silver moonbeams in fair Italy. 
Kate and her mother had taken apartments in Florence, near the 
Lung D’Arno. Percy and Nellie were visiting at a countess’ next 
door, who introduced the young people to each other. 

In warm nights, when the air was scented with the perfumes of 
orange groves, the nightingale sobbing out her heart beneath the 
stars, they had exchanged their first love-vows, and the kisses 
that filled them with an ecstacy only known in youth’s prime. 
And this little love of lis was cressing to-day for her bridal, and 
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‘sther would be doing her hair for the sacrifice, the cozt'y dress, 
and the orange blossoms all ready to hand. 

Again O’Connor interrupted his sombre thoughts. 

“JT could not like to spake to your honour of my own little 
throuble before, seeing how much ye had yourself to vex ye.” 

“ It’s a mad, bad wold,” cried Perey starting up and scarcely 
listening. ‘ O’Connor, I’m a drivelling idiot, a beastly fool, to be 
cut up like this; go and order out the phaeton and the roans. I'll 
drive to the devil this morning, or break my neck.” 

O'Connor retired to give the orders, which on second thoughts 
he resolved to forget, and soon nine o’clock was chimed, then 
ten, and Percy’s breakfast was brought in. He touched nothing, 
he sat before the window, watching, his features white and drawn. 

“ You were speaking to me of some trouble of yours,” he said, 
lifting his head. 

“ Ay, sor, it’s a long story.” 

“Judge whether I have not cause to be sad, O’Connor,” said 
Percy, as the rattling of a carriage across the square made him 
stretch his neck to get a view of the occupants. “ Look at that 
curiage, decked with bridal honours; the gentleman to whom it 
belongs will be married this morning to the girl I loved, whom I 
shall love to my dying day.” 

Lord Fairbank, in his new wedding clothes, was seated inside 
his magnificent carriage with his two groomsmen, dashing young 
Guardsmen, who thought a wedding fine fun provided the brides- 
maids were pretty. 

O'Connor approached the window, but the moment he looked 
out he turned pale to the lips and staggered backward : 

* By the powers, it’s Lord Fairbank!” he cried, then springing 
to the door in breathless haste, before the astonished Percy could 
stop him : 

* Tell ime where he is to be married.” 

“At St. Georze’s, Hanover Square,” said Percy a little dryly ; 
“but why, what’s the matter ?” 

* Follow me there, sor,” cried O'Connor, “ follow me quick,” and 
dashing out of the room, Percy saw him the next minute flying 
across the square with the utmost speed. 

The scene now changes to St. George’s, Hanover Square, where 
Lady Harlington and her daughter met the clergyman, and a 
large and fashionable party of friends were already assembled. 

Kate wore a rich corsage and train of ivory-white satin, the 
petticoat of satin duchesse, profusely trimmed with Brussels lace 
and orange blossoms. She also wore a wreath of orange blossoms 

and Brussels lace veil, and carried a costly bouquet, the bride- 
groom’s gift, sent direct from the Bingley hot-houses. The earl, 
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his father—a peevish looking, thin-lipped man, fussy over trifles, 
like all people of petty, narrow minds—-was admiring one of the 
prettiest bridesmaids—Fanny Beauchamp—who was dressed in 
Bulgarian crépe, trimmed with wide laces and ribbons, and a hat 
to match. 

Lady Harlington fancied herself superb, in smoke-grey velvet 
and French bonnet. This Louisa of the Borough, nimble with 
knives and saws? surely never. The earl would have fainted on 
the spot had he ever imagined, “ What to-day for you, sir?” 
issuing from those well-painted lips. 

Kate’s satin gown was not a whiter hue than her cheek; her 
dim and heavy eyes held not one ray of gladness. Silent and sad, 
the victim of her mother’s pride, she stood awaiting the ceremony 
which was to consummate her young misery. 

Lord Fairbank now arrived ; he too looked pale and nervous as 
he whispered to his lovely bride his hopes and wishes for her 
happiness. 

Kate glanced at the smiling cherubs carved in the pillars, the 
vaulted roof, the stained windows, then at the vestry door, the 
clergyman, her mother, the altar. She trembled so visibly she 
could hardly stand. 

“T trust I shall ere long be happy,” she answered mechanically, 
raising her tearful eyes to heaven: she was thinking of death 
at that moment. 

A feeling of indescribable remorse seized Lady Harlington 
as she heard her words, and saw those mournful eyes, and read in 
them the wish that hope implied. At that moment she would 
have given worlds to save her young daughter the destiny to 
which her iron will and pride had doomed her; but it was too 
late to retract, and to conceal her emotion she smoothed out her 
laces and busied herself in preparing for the ceremony. 

“What a splendid specimen of human selfishness is that 
woman,” reflected the earl. “She has trapped my son very nicely, 
indeed ; but I don’t think the girl herself is particularly enamoured 
of my young prodigal.” 

The prodigal, to be sure, had sown sackfuls of wild oats ; 
marriage might steady him, offer the judicious strap that might 
check his attempts at future kicking. Nevertheless, it was on the 
cards that Freddié might one day kick over the traces altogether. 

Just as the ceremony was about to commence, and her lady- 
ship was sniffing her smelling salts, a noise was heard at the 
chureh door, a murmur of voices, as of street boys raising a shout, 
and in a moment O’Connor, panting and breathless, dashed into 
the church and up the aisle, springing like a wild cat on Lord 
Fairbank. 
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The ladies screamed, and hid their powdered faces in their ' 
lace handkerchiefs, the gentlemen glanced at each other, and 
approached the bridegroom, believing he was in the grip of a 
madman. 

“Save him! protect him,” shrieked Lady Harlington, “the 
man is raving mad.” 

It was a strange scene, a crowd had collected, and were stream- 
ing into the church, a policeman was elbowing his way through 
the mass of people. A street cur, alarmed at the commotion, 
had rushed in and surveyed the group from the reading-desk, 
his muddy paws dealing ruthless destruction to the sacred red 
velvet adorning it. 

* You villain!” cried O’Connor, seizing the young lord by the 
collar, tenderly fashioned by a romantic tailor, *‘ is it thus you dare 
to dishonour the laws both of God and man ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


LOST AND WON. 





“Unless you can feel, when upraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving, 

Unless you can swear, for life, for death, 

Oh! fear to call it loving.” 





“He's an Irishman, that’s certain,” muttered the Earl of 
Bingley, standing by his son’s side, and terribly afraid from what 
he had heard of his hopeful’s antecedents that this man had a 
rough kind of right and truth on his side. 

“Send quickly for the police,” muttered Lord Fairbank to his 
friends. 

“Have him taken into custody,” cried Lady Harlington, “ or 
we shall all be murdered; he’s a hateful Irishman,” and now the 
gentlemen rushed forward to the rescue of Lord Fairbank. “If 
he’s Irish, he’s got dynamite with him,” suggested the old earl. 
Why is the bridegroom so ashy pale? What does he fear? ‘ 
Something in his assailant’s features and tone of voice remind him 
of a person dimly associated with incidents in his past which he 
would willingly have forgotten. 

O’Connor looked contemptuously around on those who villified 
his nation and himself, and with one hand he kept the gentlemen 
at bay, while he maintained a firm grasp of Lord Fairbank with 
the other. 

And such was his lordship’s agitation that for all his fine 
muscular development and rounds with the gloves on, he could 
not knock him down. 
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‘Fair play’s pretty play all the world over, gintlemen,” said 
ie ewer “and all the cevility l’ll be after throubling ye for 
ust to stand off for a few minutes, and allow me to spake.” 
“Oh! Freddie, Freddie,” muttered the earl to his hat-lining, 

“ what mischief have you been up to now ?” 

“I take heaven and earth to witness, gintlemen,” went on 
O’Connor solemnly, and he shook his victim again till he trembled 
in every joint, “that he whom I hold by the collar is a married 
man, and unless me hand be severed from me body it shall 
retain its grasp till he confesses his guilt. By St. Peter, he 
shall, a murthering rascal. But look—look to the young lady 
there.” 

All eyes were immediately turned to Kate, who had sunk on 
the altar-steps in a death-like fainting fit. Some of the party 
hastened to her assistance, while the policeman turned the dog 
from the reading-desk and stood near a side pew waiting to hear 
what was coming. After dispersing the crowd at the door, aware 
that a very unpleasant scene was now about to follow, Captain 
Dashwood and young Major Spray bore the bride to the vestry- 
room, where Fanny Beauchamp and the other bridesmaids followed 
and used every effort to restore the poor girl to her senses. 

“I’m afraid Freddie has made a confounded fool of himself 
this time,” said the major coolly, “and of us too; it’s for all the 
world like a scene out of a play.” 

“ And we shall lose all the fun,” replied the captain,“ with these 
cursed scenes and hysterics.” 

“ And the bridesmaids are decidedly pretty, more’s the pity,” 
was the answer, turning on his heel to listen to O’Connor. 

For one of the clergymen now advancing to Lord Fairbank’s 
assistance, inquired in an undertone if he knew his accuser. 

“Tell the riverend gentleman who I am, you villain,” said 
O’Connor ; “tell him my name and tell him my sister's name. Do 
it quickly, too, or maybe the breath might fail ye before | iong.” 

Lord Fairbank endeavoured to speak with composure, and 
assuming as much dignity as was possible under the circumstances, 
said: “Let go your hold, O'Connor, and drop this impertinent 
language. My marriage (and here the old earl turned nearly 
purple) with your sister was illegal—the ceremony was performet 
by a Roman Catholic priest and I am a Protestant.” 

“ Married his sister,” reflected the father ; “I always knew he 
was a devil after the women, but he should have stopped at 
marriage.” 

“ Little does it matter,” said O’Connor with a burst of scorn, 
“what religion you profess when you act as if youhad none. . . 
Gintlemen,” he bowed and released Lord Fairbank as he spoke, 
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“you have heard his confession.” He then took a piece of 
paper from his waistcoat pocket and handed it to the clergyman. 
** There is the certificate of his marriage.” 

“Tt is indeed a certificate of marriage,” said the clergyman, 
‘** between Lord Fairbank and Rose O’Connor signed by the priest 
Michael Doran, by Connor O’Connor, and by Lord Fairbank him- 
self. Your guilt, my lord,” he went on, his voice rising in the 
strength of its indignation and scorn, “is fully detected. But 
whilst I rejoice that Miss Harlington has escaped the dreadful 
fate of being united to a man already married in the sight of 
_heaven, how can I find language to express my horror of your 
conduct ? ” 

“I stand not here to be judged by you,” said his lordship 
savagely, falling back a few steps. 

“ Hush, be silent, and listen in God’s sacred house and near his 
holy altar to my reproof.* The hardened villainy, I may call it, 
wherewith you begailed for a time, no doubt, this poor girl Rose 
O’Connor can only be surpassed by the infamy which has prompted 
you to try and destroy the happiness of the young lady who was 
by your side but a few moments previously é 

“T repeat, sir,” said Lord Fairbank haughtily, “that my infatu- 
ated marriage with this fellow’s sister was illegal. I am not the 
first nor shall I be the last, caught by a family’s artfulness and 
the infernal trap of a pretty face. I trust my cause to Lady 
Harlington, who, I hope, will not hesitate to decide in my favour.” 

But he had in this case reckoned without his host. 

“Do not insult me, my lord, by speaking thus,” she answered 
coldly ; “I promised you my daughter when I thought you a 
gentleman and worthy of her; but now no power on earth could 
ever induce me to sanction your union.” 

It was said in a tone that would have brought down rounds of 
applause in a theatre. For once she had, however, ceased to act, 
and had spoken from the heart. In all her idle, insincere 
fashionable life she had never been so truly womanly as at that 
moment, 

And she had aimed a blow at his vanity he was not likely to 
forget; a man will sooner forgive an injury than a contempt- 
uous slight. 

“Freddie, let us go,” whispered the old earl crimson with 
shame; “you’ve been a confounded ass, my boy; fool not to 
have remembered marriage should be looked at in the light of 
a career, a profession only. And an Irish peasant, too—the Lord 
help us!” 

Lord Fairbank knew “ the game was up” as he called it. From 
Lady Harlington’ determined manner he argued that all further 
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argument or entreaty would be vain. Anxious, therefore, to 
escape the reproachful looks of those around him, and knowing 
the whole affair would soon be the talk of the clubs, he moved 
towards the door. He wished also to avoid O’Connor, of whom 
he had a decided personal fear. 

“ Sorrow light on your head, you ill-looking villain and thief,” 
said O’Connor passionately, “ and when we meet again don’t think 
we'll part so quietly.” 

He raised his hand in so threatening an attitude that the old 
earl hopped back like some timid hedge-sparrow frightened at a 
nimble weasle, while his son shrunk away down the aisle and was 
received with groans by the people outside as he ordered his 
carriage. 

“That’s our haristocracy, Bob,” muttered a miserable-looking 
man whose wife had committed suicide through his being s> long 
out of work. “Why, he’s got a wife already, 1 make ont. 
Ought he not to dance on the wheel for attempted higamy ?” 

Bob meanwhile had taken up a small lump of mud and hurled 
it straight at the bridegroom’s immaculate shirt-front-—it was a 
temptation he had found irresistible. 

“ Freddie, I declare they’re actually pelting us,” cried the earl 
turning aside his head, “and are these the monsters who are to be 
allowed to vote?” 

. Freddie said nothing; he had lost a lovely bride, he had been 
disgraced, cowed, insulted. Ah! that miserable woman Rose 
should pay for it yet. 

“* My throat feels parched and dry, father,” at last he murmured 
huskily ; then after a pause, “ got any of that ’74 dry champagne 
at home?” 

As the pair had disappeared through the church door, O’Connor 
glanced round at the wedding party who were scanning him so 
critically. Bowing respectfully, he said, “ I hope the honourable 
company will take no offence at my stepping in here to slip the 
mask off the desaver.” 

“ We have all reason to be thankful to you, my friend,” said 
Lady Harlington, “ but explain how your sister became Lord 
Fairbank’s dupe, and how you happened to arrive here so very 
opportunely.” 

It’s but a simple story, my lady: the villain unhappily came 
to our neighbourhood and chanced to see my poor sister. To use 
his own jargon, he ‘fell in love with her,’ and, though I say it, 
you might have searched all round Ireland and not have found a 
prettier girl than our Rose. I need not tell you all the wicked 
arts he used to ensnare her, or how at length he offered to marry 
her. To this she consented, and she left her father’s cottage to 
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share, as she thought, the fortunes of her husband. But soon the 
villain became cruel to her, neglected, even struck her, and she 
had not been used to unkindness. Cruelty from one you lpve is 
the worst thing to bear in all the world. Rose fled, and left him. 
She returned to my father, who received her with all his old 
affection, but sorrow and disappointment preyed on the darlint’s 
mind: the long, long hours passed alone, and his ste p absent, his 
voice never heard—killed her. She took to frettin’, my lady, and 
in a little time her health went from her entirely, and och hone! 
och hone! shure it’s amournful sight to see her now—so changed 
from what she was—so pale—so sad. Cryin’ when she tries to 
eat her dinner; cryin’ all alone. Ah! she’s like a passing spirit 
of the night, and soon an untimely grave will close over her who 
was so fresh and lovely ; but the Lord plants the flower and He 
knows when to gather it in for the harvest.” 

Here O’Connor drew his hand across his eyes: hu. * suf- 
ferings were so vividly before him at that moment he cou | | ardly 
master his agitation. 

*T came to London in the hope of finding out the murderer of 
my poor sister and of bringing him to an account by some means 
or other. Before I could discover him, however, I had the good 
luck to fall one day and break my leg—ah! ye may smile—and 
that bit of an accident brought me into the service of Mr. Percy 
Hastings, the most noble and honourable gintleman alive, you 
may de spend. . 

At that moment Percy entered the church, a hope which 
O’Connor’s words had kindled in his breast induced him to follow 
thither as his trusty servant had desired. 

He had seen the Earl of Bingley and his son returning home 
alone, and quickening ‘his pace he arrived just in time to finish 
the account of O'Connor's accident, and thereby to explain the 
reason for not keeping his appointment with Lady Harlington the 
day on which it had vecurred. 

Meanwhile, Kate continued in a state of insensibility, utterly 
unconse sous of all that was going on around her, but when at 
length she awoke to life and sense the first person on whom her 
eyes rested was Perey. She grasped his hands and looked full and 
wistfully into his face. He was kneeling beside her, and as she 
spoke he rose, hanging over her with a look of the deepest love. 

“Percy, have—have you come to me?” she murmured, “ or 
is this only a dream ? ” 

The blood rushed to his brow, his hands tightened on her 
delicate little wrists, over which fell those costly bridal laces. 
“My dearest. Oh! Kate, the joy of finding you once more 
unmans me. Say you will come back to me.” 
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“Why did you ever leave me?” she asked wearily, pushing 
back her hair, and the tears rushed to her eyes. “I have suffered. 
Great heavens! It has nearly killed me.” 

“T can clear myself of every charge brought against me,” he 
whispered, * and long——” 

Kate interrupted him and slowly raised her head. A light 
flashed over her. 

*“T never doubted you,” she said nervously through her sobs; 
“ T never believed that you could act basely or unkindly, although 
I know from what has passed you must have fancied me too well 
inclined to treat you with injustjce.” 

“It was I alone who acted with injustice,” said Lady Harling- 
ton, advancing to Percy’s side ; “and let us all, my friends, admire 
the power and wisdom through which that injustice has been 
rendered ineffectual. I shudder but to think of the fatal conse- 
quences to which my folly might have led; but, thanks to 
O’Connor here, as an instrument in the hand of Providence, I 
may yet make atonement for my errors.” 

“Faith, it’s thankful I am, your ladyship, to hear ye spake so 
kindly of me, and for my dear master’s sake 

“ My daughter is yours, Mr. Hastings,” she went on hurriedly, 
her voice now broken with emotion ; * you alone are worthy of 
her, and in bestowing her upon you I feel that her permanent 
happiness will be secured.” 

O’Connor turned away his head, then, speaking in a tone of 
deepest feeling, he said, in his odd, characteristic fashion, “ Isn’t 
it a great day for ould Ireland! But I’m just thinken’ your 
honour will be wishin’ to live here now instead of going to stay 
in your own country, and more’s the pity, sor.” 

*T shall not desert my own country altogether, O’Connor,” said 
Perey smiling, while the assembled guests looked on with the 
greatest interest at the strange scene, “and we shall give three 
cheers for old Ireland when we find ourselves together in our 
native land.” 

“ Or, if ye plase, sir,” said O’Connor, glancing significantly from 
his master to Kate and then round at the company, “if ye plase, 
we'll make it success for ever to the union.” 


” 
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CHAPTER I. 


“But who is she?” asked Mrs. Chetwynd, levelling her opera 
lass. 

“Nobody knows. Everybody asks, and nobody answers,” said 
Lady Brabazon. “Sir William Hervey says he thinks they are 
Americans. The girl is certainly very beautiful.” 

“ But there is something odd about her,” remarked Miss Cliffe, 
gazing through her lorgnette at the object of discussion. “I fancy 
she is the wife. It seems queer for a young girl to sit like that, 
for she must know everybody is staring at her. And I think it is 
vulgar to wear such a perfect plaster of trinkets. Why, that 
necklace, if it is real, must be worth about ten thousand pounds. 


She attracts more attention than the Neilson.” 


“It was the same thing last night at the Lyceum,” said Lady 
Brabazon. “She was more looked at than the star of the night.” 

“She is handsomer than any of the beauties of the stage, and 
more graceful,” said Mr. Manvers, at the back of the box. “ Isn’t 
she a divine creature, Stanley ?” 

An affirmative nod was the answer given by the individual 
appealed to. 

“She is exquisitely dressed, for one thing,” observed Mrs. 
Chetwynd, still critically surveying the lovely girl in the box 
opposite. ‘I rather like the expression of her face: there is a 
kind of dreaminess, a Tennysonian look r 

“Oh, here is somebody who may satisfy our curiosity,” cried 
Miss Cliffe, as the box door opened and a tall man appeared. 
“ You know everything and everybody. Can you tell us who yonder 
goddess may be ?” indicating by a gentle flirt of her fan the fair 
young creature on whom all eyes were turned. 

Sir Edwin Moran smiled, but did not answer in words. 

* You do know,” chorused the party of gossipers. “ Who is she ? 
—is that her husband or father ? are they American, French——? ” 

“ Japanese, Hottentots, Australians ? ” laughingly supplemented 
the new-comer. “No; they are English.” 
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“ They must be people of some position, yet how is it nobody 
knows anything about them?” asked Lady Brabazon. “ Where 
do they live? How iong have they been in town? Why, a girl 
like that ought to create a sensation if properly brought out in 
the season. Although there are a dozen beautiful girls in the 
house, she is——” 

* Like the young May moon, while they are merely bright 
stars,” said Mr. Manvers, still surveying the apparently uncon- 
scious heroine of the discussion. “Is she married or single? Is 
she——” 

“Tam waiting for a chance of speaking to the father—he is 
the father—of this girl. 1 have been watching them from the stalls, 
where I have been located with my son,” said Sir Edwin. “I 
used to know him about twenty years ugo, very intimately, and 
we met in Spain some three years since; he was there on business, 
and [ was roaming idly. He is—or was—an ironmuaster.” 

“Oh!” remarked somebody. “ In trade?” 

“ Made an enormous fortune, and I think he retired. When 
Sir James Wildyn got into difficulties, and was obliged to sell his 
property down in Cropshire, he bought it-—a pretty place——” 

*- Any wife—any other children?” inquired Mr. Manvers. 

“Wife dead. No other children, and I believe this girl will 
have all his money,” answered Sir Edwin. “ But I have been told 
that he cannot endure the idea of her marrying ——” 

* And does he keep her hidden away down in the country ?” 
dsked Miss Cliffe. 

“That I can’t tell you. I don’t know anything about them, in 
reality,” said Sir Edwin Moran. Then, aftera few minutes passed 
in more or less idle chat, he departed, to return to his stall. 

“It would be droll if he makes up a match between this girl 
and his son,” whispered Miss Cliffe to Lady Brabazon, behind the 
perfumed shelter of her programme. 

“If she has a big fortune, and is a peerless beauty as well, she 
might not be satisfied with him,” replied her ladyship gently. 

** Perhaps he will try to secure her for himself,” suggested Miss 
Cliffe. 

* He is old enough to be her father.” 

“Well ?” 

“Oh, well?” And Lady Brabazon shrugged one white shoulder, 
dismissing the subject with a careless smile. 

What was said in jest rested on shadowy, yet possibly earnest, 
foundation. A nebulous idea had occurred to Sir Edwin Moran, 
and it assumed visionary shape as he returned to his station, where 
he had left his son Robert. The young man had declined to 
accompany him on his flying visit to the ladies, and had remained, 
g2 
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scarcely attempting to conceal the fact that he was chained spell- 
bound in silent contemplation of the lovely creature who was 
attracting attention on all sides. 

Robert Moran was, perhaps, the handsomest young man in the 
crowded assembly. When that fact was estab lished, nothing more 
was to be said. He was the only son of a moderately rich man, 
and had chiefly passed his life in roaming about with his father in 
search of amusement. He was pleasant, good-humoured, and as 

worthy a young man as hundreds and thousands of others— 
neither vicious nor riotous. His two sisters were married, and he 
supposed that in due time he would marry and settle down; it 
was a duty to be performed at some time or other in the future, 
but he troubled himself not at all about the matter. When the 
hour of fate struck, he took it for granted the woman would 
appear. 

Without being cynical, Robert Moran hated romance under any 
form, and regarded sentiment as being about as unpalatable as 
jam or chocolate creams. 

Yielding to one of those odd freaks not unusual with her, 
Nature had dashed the father with a liberal touch of the sentiment 
which she withheld from the son. Robert was undutiful enough 
to enjoy an occasional quiet laugh over some of his father’s adven- 
tures or notions, but he never allowed his laughter to echo in his 
father’s cars, and Sir Edwin had on several occasions been troubled 
and disturbed by a certain lack of sympathy on his son’s part ; 
but the two were the best of friends, constant companions, and 
fellow-pilgrims. 

In the agreeable art of flirtation, however, Robert professed to 
be past-master. Making love he deemed a more exciting game 
than lawn tennis, and the game over, lost or won, he always 
laughed and rode away, careless and heart-free as the leprehaun. 

Beyond mentioningthe fact that he had formerly been acquainted 
with Mr.Trevor, and intended, if possible, to renew the acquaintance, 
Robert’s father did not in any way notice the golden-haired, blue- 
eyed beauty in the box. The play over, he hurried out, followed 
by Robert, and waited in the hall. The press of agg coming 
out delayed the progress of Mr. Trevor and the three ladies on 
whom he was apparently attending, but. at length the little party 
reached the foot of the stairerse. The young girl was halt- 
encircled by Mr. Trevor’s arm, the two elder ladies came close 
behind her. 

There was some slight delay occasioned by the block of vehicles 
without, and Sir Edwin Moran took advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered to glide through the perfumed mob, and touch Mr. 

Trevor in order to gain his attention. 
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Mr. Trevor turned. “ My dear friend!” he exclaimed, as if 
surprised. “I am very pleased to see you. I noticed you, but 
you did not observe my signalling. This is my daughter, Angela ; 
my sister, Mrs. Beville, and my sister Marion. Yon have heard 
me speak of my old friend, Sir Edwin Moran?” he added, to 
the ladies. 

Mrs. Beville and Miss Trevor acknowledged the presentation by 
a stiff, though courteous, inclination of the head. 

* My dear,” said Sir Edwin, addressing Angela, “I have not 
seen you since you were a little child—not very long ago, perhaps 
I used to bea favourite of yours. I believe I may flatter myself in 
thinking so. Are you glad to see me again?” 

Angela had fixed what appeared to be a most earnest gaze upon 
his tall, stately figure. She still looked closely at him, and held 
out her hand smilingly. 

“Yes, [ am pleased to see you,” she answered. “I have not 
forgotten you, and pipa often speaks of you. I know you 
saved his life at the risk of your own, in Spain, and I feel grateful 
for that.” 

Her voice was singularly rich and melodious, a curious half- 
pathetic music rippled through every tone. 

Sir Edwin presented his son in due form. Mr. Trevor, as it 
happened, had never se2n the young man, although he had been 
tolerably well acquainted with Sir Edwin. 

“Will vou, if you have no better engigement, come and sup 
with us?” he said pleasantly. 

‘The invitation was eagerly accepted, and by dint of a little 
management the party of six contrived to seat themselves in Mr. 
‘Trevor's carriage. The night was pieremgly cold, and snow had 
fallen unexpectedly since they had entered the théatre. Angela 
fulded herself in her fleeey wraps, shuddering slightly sometimes 
as if with esld. Robert occupied the seat exactly facing her, and 
watched every movement, every gesture, with an interest no girl 
had ever yet awakened in him. With a new eagerness, a desire 
to please rather than to be amused as usual, he exerted himself 
to begin and maintain a lively conversation. Thetwenty minutes’ 
alrive had ended before twenty seconcs appeared to elapse. 

The impromptu supper party was delightful. Angela was 
abstemious almost to asceticism, only taking a frugal share of 
fruit and tasting some light wine; she was placed next to her 
father, who evidently idolized her, forestalling her slightest re- 
«juirements. The servants, too, hovered about her like attendant 
watchful spirits. After supper, although it was nearly one o'clock, 
Mr. Trevor proposed that they should not separate for another 
hour, as he could order the brougham to be in readiness to take 
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Sir Edwin and his son home, and led the way across the hall to 
Mrs. Beville’s own special sitting-room. 

“Play for us, my dear,” he said to his daughter, taking her at 
once to the pianoforte, a magnificent grand, which stood open at 
one end of the room. Robert followed as closely as politeness 
would allow, hoping to be permitted to turn over the leaves of 
Angela’s music. 

Angela appeared to require no music set before her, but, as if 
entirely engrossed and ubsorbed by her task, played one piece 
after another, sitting almost motionless, her swift fingers gliding 
over the keys. Then she sang—still with the pre-occupied manner 
of one thinking solely of the superb music she evoked, not with 
the air of one seeking praise or admiration. 

At the end of balf an hour she rose, as if fatigued. Before 
Robert could speak her father advanced, and took her to a seat by 
one of her aunts. Robert was piqued, but Mr. Trevor returned 
in a moment, and said, kindly : 

“ Chistmas Eve will be my daughter’s birthday. Several friends 
are coming to stay with us for the Christmas holidays. I have 
asked your father to join us, and, if agreeable to you, I shall be 
glad if you will come.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I shall be only too delighted,” Robert almost 
stammered, his ordinary composure deserting him in the momen- 
tary surprise aroused by this unexpected invitation. 

“IT can see my poor girl is very tired. We rarely keep such 
late hours,” continued Mr. Trevor. Robert’s father was bidding 
her Good night. Robert obeyed the sign with an obedience new, 
but not unpleasing. Angela lightly, but pleasantly, received the 
young man’s farewell. Her slender fingers restel within his 
clasp, with a thrilling touch strangely electrical. 

“Good night,” she said, in her soft, ringing voice, unlike all he 
had ever heard before. 

Good night! The words echoed in his ears like silvery Christ- 
mas chimes, half forgotten, half remembered. An unaccountable 
fever, a curious unrest, had seized him. The fever of love ? 


Perhaps. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE invitation so frankly given by Mr. Trevor to Sir Edwin 
Moran and his son had been as frankly accepted. Mr. Trevor had 
left town the morning after that little impromptu supper-party, 
taking his daughter with him. Robert Moran, with an eager 
anxiety, new in his experience, counted the days, almost the 
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hours, until the inexorable conventionalities would admit of his 
hastening to meet the Fate so alluringly smiling upon him. 

Two weeks yet to Christmas.. Quite an old-fashioned Christmas 
season—the air crisp, exhilarating as champagne, occasional 
showers of snow, followed by bright merry sunshine ; the days 
succeeded one another like laughing children just let loose from 
school. 

Mr. Trevor sent an open carriage to the station to meet Sir 
Edwin and his son. A sharp frost had been displaced by a 
capricious thaw, but the morning was luminous and sparkling as 
one in brilliant April—a morning for rejoicing, for love-making, 
for welcoming the coming Christmas holidays with open hands 
and open hearts. 

“T haven’t seen such a morning as this in the middle of 
December since—since—” remarked Sir Edwin, as the carriage 
rolled along with almost a rhythmical motion. He paused to 
reflect, without concluding his contemplative observation, chiefly 
for want of an appreciative auditor, but also because a crowd of 
reminiscences rushed through his mind. Old boys look back with 
some lingering regret, as their juniors gaze forward into the 
cloudy future with impatient expectancy. 

The carriage softly wheeled round into a wide, open road, 
bordered on either side by fields. Riding from the opposite 
direction came Mr. Trevor and his daughter, followed at a short- 
distance by a groom. 

“ By jove, a pleasant surprise ! ” said Sir Edwin. 

Fair as Angela had looked in filmy laces and gleaming dia- 
monds, she appeared, if possible, more radiantly beautiful in her 
close-fitting riding habit. She was obviously, however, a timid 
rider, for her father’s hand held the bridle of the graceful, gentle 
creature which carried her. 

Robert made no reply to Sir Edwin’s exclamation, but in his 
impatience he could have sprung out and gone to meet the 
riders. In a moment or two, however, they were near enough for 
Mr. Trevor to call out a cheery welcome, and then carriage and 
riders paused side by side. 

Angela spoke a, few words, leaning slightly forward, as if 
pleased to greet the visitors. The ordinary laughing common- 
places exchanged, Mr. Trevor turned, still gently leading his 
daughter’s horse, and made a sign to the coachman to resume his 
journey. 

“Wait a moment,” cried Robert. “If you will allow me I 
should like to walk, as it is such a glorious morning, and I feel 
rather cramped from being penned up so long in the train.” 

He jumped lightly out, with the object of walking by Angela. 
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“ You are a timid rider, Miss Trevor,” he said. 

Angela smiled. “Iam always frightened when I am on horse- 
back ; but papa is so careful, I feel safe with him.” 

“Tf I might dare, how delighted I should be to try to make 
you a more courageous equestrian,” said Robert softly. 

*“T should be afraid to trust myself with any one but papa,” 
replied Angela. ‘Even with him I seldom ride at all—I merely 
amble along for perhaps half an hour. Papa imagines riding is 
good for my health, and I don’t mind if the idea pleases him.” 

*T am looking forward to enjoying a few happy days this 
Christmas,” Robert continued. ‘“ Do you skate?” 

“Skate? Oh dear no!” Angela almost laughed. 

“ How do you amuse yourself in the winter “months ? ” 

“Tn fifty ways. I hope we shall be able to make your stay 
pleasant.” 

When Robert Moran chose to exert himself, no one could be 
more entertaining or even fascinating, and now he made every 
effort to favourably impress this beautiful girl, who appeared 
not ill-pleased by his openly-displayed anxiety to fix her 
attention. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Trevor lightly sprang from his saddle and 
lifted his daughter to the ground, then led her up the steps into 
the hall with infinite tenderness. His guests followed, into a 
large, comfortable sitting-room, where a great wood fire was 
burning briskly. 

Angela went away to change her habit, but returned almost 
immediately, dressed ready for luncheon. Presently the other 
visitors at the house appeared—a small but lively and genial 
party of friends and relatives, old and young. Robert scanned 
them anxiously, with a misgiving that some possible rival might 
be among the group. However, he saw little cause for uneasi- 
ness, although two or three young men about his own age were 
of the company. 

The first day flew by on butterfly wings. The more Robert 
saw of Angela, the more his first feelings towards her gained 
strength. Every reason urged him to attempt to obtain her 
affections, in the hope of ultimately making her his wife. No 
impediment appeared to offer opposition, and late that night, in 
a quiet half-hour’s chat with Sir Edwin, he learnt that Mr. Trevor 
had owned he would have no objection whatever to his child’s 
accepting Robert as her future husband, provided the young 
people really became mutually attached; but that if it could be 
arranged, he should like Angela to continue to live in her old 
home, as otherwise his life would be so lonely. 

There was a certain lack of romance attending this love-suit 
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not altogether agreeable to Robert, who liked a dash of excite- 
ment; but he had always looked forward to his marriage as a 
sedate, more or less highly respectable undertaking, so he 
resigned himself to receiving quietly the cup of happiness thus 
unexpectedly placed within his reach. 

He could not find so many opportunities for being with Angela 
as he could have desired; she was a good deal monopolized by 
various guests, or paying visits to people in the neighbour- 
hood, or otherwise engaged. But he made such good use of the 
chances he could snatch that by the end of the week he felt 
assured she loved him sufficiently to shyly say Yes when he 
asked her the question he meant to put on her birthday. He 
tried to read her heart as reflected in her lovely blue eyes, but 
she had a disconcerting way of continually looking down when he 
spoke to her, which puzzled and even annoyed him. It was a 
sign of tender, bashful love, certainly, and of a timid, retiring 
disposition; so for the present he endured this gentle reserve 
with some equanimity. 

Mr. Trevor’s sisters, Mrs. Beville and Miss Trevor, arrived. It 
had been settled that a dance should be given on Angela’s birth- 
day. Gifts came from all quarters forthe young girl: gifts fit for 
a princess, and humble offerings from her scholars in the Sunday 
School or poor parishioners on the estate. Robert could not find 
a favourable opportunity for presenting his gift, therefore he sent 
it by her maid. A small morocco case contained a locket inclosing 
© miniature on ivory of himself. As he had not as yet ventured 
to touch in words on the subject of his love, he felt the step to be 
one that might perchance offend or startle her, and when the 
maid disappeared a strong desire to recall the dainty love-token 
seized him. 

To his surprise and disappointment, Angela did not appear at 
dinner-time. She was suffering from a slight headache, probably 
caused by excitement, and her father had desired her to remain 
in her room until later. Every one, in fact, was assembled in the 
ball-room when she entered, led in by Mr. Trevor. She looked 
very fair, pure and spiritual as some sculptured antique goddess, 
dressed in exquisite taste. Robert pressed through the crowd 
that gathered about her, and to his intense satisfaction perceived 
that the locket lay on her neck, the only rival ornament being 
the superb diamond necklace she had worn the first night he had 
seen her. Presently the crowd scattered, and Mr. Trevor said to 
the young man: 

“] will leave my dear girl in your charge for a few minutes, 
Robert. She has quite got rid of her headache.” 

Robert’s heart beat with subdued excitement. Angela sat down 
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on a low couch half enshrouded among lavishly-disposed shrubs 
and floral decorations. 

* Will you not dance ?” he said softly. 

‘Dance ?” she repeated. “Dance? No!” 

* You do not care for dancing ?” he asked, somewhat startled 
by her abrupt answer. She did not reply. He bent over her, 
and continued, “I will not offer you commonplace wishes and 
congratulations on this your birthday. It would be utterly im- 
possible to translate into words the thoughts, the hopes, the 
aspirations that fill my heart, Angela.” 

It was the first time he had addressed her otherwise than as 
Miss Trevor. His tone, the hesitation of his manner, his sudden 
pause, apparently agitated Angela, She rose, visibly trembling. 

** You have not despised my birthday tribute,” he went on. 

“JT thank you for it,” replied Angela, touching the locket with 
the ungloved fingers of her right hand. “It was very kind of 
you to send me a gift.” 

“Kind?” Determined to secure what was evidently a golden 
opportunity, he drew her hand within his arm, and led her from 
the quiet corner into a long conservatory, which was now deserted. 
The first dance had begun, and the room was in a busy flutter. 

For a short time they walked slowly to and fro, Angela having 
apparently recovered her self-possession. 

“You have not opened the locket ?” Robert asked, half laugh- 
ing, confident of her answer. 

** No—lI have not,” she said. 

“You have not, then, seen 

“1 did not think of asking any one to tell me if there was any- 
thing within it,” responded Angela. “It was very foolish. But 
I was in haste to come down. Tell me what it contains.” 

*T must beg you to see for yourself. I hope you will not refuse 
to keep my gift when you see what I have ventured to send 
you,” said Robert. 

Angela drew back, with a gesture as if about to unloose the 
slender chain to which the locket was attached, but she checked 
her momentary impulse, and remained silent, motionless, as if her 
thoughts had wandered. “ It was foolish of me,” she said, speak- 
ing partly to herself. “Idid not think. I ought to have asked 
papa—and I suppose he did not think of asking me anything 
about it.” 

Robert was deeply mortified and annoyed by her words and 
manner. She spoke in a childish, pathetic way, but there was no 
doubt she was trifling with him. The insult was greater than he 
could bear. 

‘Shall we return to the dancers ?” he asked coldly. 
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“Yes, in a moment. Papa will probably be looking for me. 
But—you must tell me—is there a miniature in this locket ?” 
inquired Angela. 

The question was ridiculous, impertinent. ‘ Since you will not 
condescend to see for yourself, I can only regret having been 
guilty of the presumption Robert paused. 

Angela swiftly unfastened the chain, and held it, with the 
locket, to him. “You are very unkind,” she said with some 
dignity. “I do not understand your reason for mocking me.” 

Robert, confounded, trembling with passion, took his unlucky 
gift. His first impulse was to grind it under his heel, but he 
slipped the glittering toy into his waistcoat pocket, then offered 
his arm as a matter of formal courtesy. Angela, without noticing 
his movements or gestures, pressed her lace handkerchief to her 
eyes, as if sudden tears had come. 

“Angela! What is the matter? I am utterly unable to 
understand you,” cried Robert, vaguely terrified by the fear that 
she had lost her senses. ‘Why are you so cruel, so disdainful ? 
Do you wish to break my heart for wanton sport ?” 

“It is you who are cruel, to mock me,” said Angela. “ Leave 
me here and find papa, or, if you will, one of my aunts.” 

“ T will not leave you until I know why you have trifled with 
me,” said Robert, with some sternness, 

“Will you kindly take me back to the ball-room ?” pleaded 
Angela. ‘ But no matter—I will go by myself.” 

As she spoke her father appeared, glancing about anxiously. 
Robert saw him but made no sign, and Mr. Trevor was about to 
retire again when Angela, turning quickly, called to him. The 
attitude and looks of the two young people betrayed with mute 
eloquence that some lovers’ quarrel had occurred. Mr. Trevor 
advanced in haste, Angela went swiftly to meet him, with the 
manner of a frightened child. Before Robert could decide on 
what he should do or say, father and daughter had left him. He, 
however, slowly followed. Anger, mortification, a certain per- 
plexity made him determine to revenge himself after a fashion 
common with slighted lovers. On returning to the ball-room le 
saw Angela, seated with one or two friends, and confident th: t 
she would observe all his movements, he at once secured one of tlie 
prettiest girls in the ussembly for the next dance, and from that 
time flirted and danced without intermission until the gay com- 
pany filed off to supper. Then, wearied, smarting under a keen 
sense of injury, he escaped, and walked out on the stone terrace 
without. 

In spite of the crisp frost, the night was clear and soft, and a 
silver moon shone unclouded. The echoes of Christmas bells 
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floated from the belfry of the village church, but no other sound 
disturbed the sweet, dreamy silence. Yielding to an irresistible 
longing for solitude, Robert quietly descended the steps, went 
back into the house to obtain his overcoat and hat, then started 
off for a rapid walk through the grounds. About an hour passed, 
in stormy conflicting thought, but at last he returned, to find that 
the festival crowd had nearly dispersed: laughing adieux, genial 
wishes, Christmas salutations were dying away like the now 
vanished echoes of the silvery bells. As he attempted to make 
his way unobserved towards his own quarters, he came face to face 
with his father. 

A glance confirmed Sir Edwin’s uneasy suspicions. He, however, 
said nothing, but led the young man into the deserted supper- 
room, and insisted on his taking some wine and a sandwich. 

“It is a desperately unfortunate affair,” he said at last, finding 
Nobert moodily silent. “I did not know myself until this morn- 
ing, or I would have warned you, my dear boy.” 

“It is nothing but the most infamous trifling,” savagely 
answered Robert. “ But it is not worth talking about. I don’t 
understand the affair from beginning to end. Good night, sir. I 
am tired to death.” 

Before Sir Edwin could speak another word, Robert strode out 
of the room, and off to his own apartment. 

Christmas morning was bright and fair, the white snow and 
sparkling frost shining joyously in the pale golden sunlight. 
Kvery one except Robert Moran went to church, but he chose to go 
for a rapid gallop, returning in time for luncheon. He left the 
horse with one of the grooms, and walked round the terrace, 
moodily, angry, yet half repentant. As he turned an angle at one 
corner of the house, he suddenly stopped at sight of a slender, 
drooping figure, Angela was leaning against the stone balustrade, 
apparently gazing into the garden, but evidently lost in sad 
reflections. 

In a moment he was by her side. 

“Angela!” he said, gently. The young girl uttered a faint 
scream, as if startled, and turned towards him. “I regret my want 
of kindness and forbearance last night,” he continued. “I fear I 
was harsh, but I felt your coldness and caprice keenly. I suffer 
the deepest pain now, for I thought—I hoped——” 

* You were harsh,” responded Angela. ‘ Cruel and unjust.” 

*Why would you not condescend to even look at my poor 
little gift ? ” 

“ Why will you mock me by such idle words of reproach ?” said 
Angela. “What would I not give if I could see! I endeavour 
to be resigned, but it is a bitter trial.” 
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“To see? How? You speak in riddles, which I cannot pretend 
to guess at. r 

* Why, you know I am blind,” said Angela, plaintively. 

Robert recoiled as if struck by a mortal blow. “Blind! God 
of heaven! Blind! Impossible! You jest? How have I been 
deceived !” 

“T thought everybody knew,” said Angela, in tones of infinite 
pathos. 

“T did not know. Oh, it is cruel. Pardon my wild and foolish 
words, Miss Trevor. I had no conception of such a thing—of so 
dreadful a misfortune.” 

*“ You speak as if I were to blame for something,” said Angela, 
with calm dignity. 

A laughing chorus of voices called her name at this instant, 
and three or four merry girls ran up the steps, to Robert’s infinite 
relief, for the interruption happily rescued him from a most 
unpleasant embarrassment. He adroitly managed to retreat, 
though confused and inexpressibly shocked. 

The day passed in gaiety, pleasantry, varied diversions, much 
after the fashion of all Christmas days. Robert Moran, as far as 
he could openly venture to do, shunned Angela. Few among the 
lively little circle guessed that the budding romance, watched 
with interest by some, had been scattered to the winds by an icy 
breath of horror. 

The next morning, after a hurried explanation with his father, 
Robert pleaded unexpected business in London, and bidding fare- 
well to his host and to Angela, quitted the house. He intended 
never to see Angela Trevor again. The love that had sprung up 
in his heart for her had changed to a feeling akin to aversion. 


CuHaprTer III, 


Ten years hid rippled by. Mr. Trevor maintained his old 
friendship with Sir Edwin Moran by occasional meetings and a 
desultory correspondence, but while making no effort to avoid 
Robert, he had never seen the young man since that unhappy 
Christmas week. Angela had never alluded to Robert, but from 
Sir Edwin her father learnt the end of the brief romance which 
had opened in sunshine and brightness. 

The gay and debonair Sir Edwin was dead. Young, weaithy, 
free to rove whither he listed, Robert—now Sir Robert Moran— 
wandered like an unquiet spirit over the four quarters of the 
world. A strange regret, an unconquerable yearning, made life a 
burden wearisome to bear. A-spell was cast upon him, from 
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which he found it impossible to free himself—spoiling existence, 
poisoning the delights the universe combined to offer for his 
pleasure. He could scarcely tell if he loved or hated Angela ; 
but he longed, with an intensity of longing, to see her again, 
while firmly resolving to shun any place where he might meet her. 

It was Christmas-time in Rome. The city was a favourite 
haunt with Robert, though he had fallen into a listless habit 
lately of caring little whither he went. Christmas morning had 
come. Invitations had been lavished on him by those friends who 
resided or were sojourning in Rome. As he was about to leave 
his hotel to repair to St. Peter’s, one of the servants handed him 
a note. 


“ Dear Sir Robert,” it ran. “I have only just discovered that 
we have been together here for a week past, without meeting. 
Rather odd, when we have lost sight of each other for ten years. 
If you have nothing better to do, would you care to dine with us 
to-day ? My wife and I shall be alone, and delighted to see you. 

* Yours as of old, 
“CHARLEY MACLAREN.” 


Sir Robert had forgotten the existence of his old college friend, 


but his curiosity was aroused by this unexpected note. He had 
already made engagements for the day, but he might as well see 
Maclaren as not, for civility’s sake, if for nothing else. 

A waiter happened to pass as he folded up the note and stood 
moodily reflecting. He asked the man which rooms Mr. Maclaren 
occupied, and if he happened to be in the hotel at the moment. 
As he asked the questions Charley Maclaren came down the stairs 
—a tall, handsome, pleasant fellow, hardly changed by the touch 
of those ten years which had passed since he had last seen his old 
college comrade. 

“ My dear fellow!” cried Charley, running down, and seizing 
Sir Robert’s hand impulsively. 1am both amused and amazed 
by meeting with you. I have been going about once in every six 
months to hunt you up, but somehow—you know how things 
happen ? and with the best of intentions——” 

Sir Robert laughed. “Delighted to meet you, my dear boy,” 
he responded, gratified by the evident pleasure and interest dis- 
played by the other. “I have only just received your kind message.” 

‘ Shall you be able to join us?” 

* T am afraid not 3 

** Well, perhaps to-morrow, or some time before the week is 
out. We leave the first week in the New Year, to go back home 
—to England,” said Maclaren. “ Ah, here is my wife—and my boy.” 
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A lady, accompanied by a lovely child of some three or four 
summers came down the wide marble staircase as he spoke. Sir 
Robert looked at her. 

The lady was Angela. Scarcely changed, save that the fairy- 
like girl had developed into a stately, superb woman, lovely as a 
poet’s dream. As she came slowly down, Maclaren said : 

“Will you come with us to St. Peter’s this morning, Sir 
Robert ?” 

But as he received no answer he looked at Sir Robert, who was 
gazing at Angela as if turned to marble. Maclaren took him by 
the arm and walked quickly towards the open door of the hotel, 
without waiting for Angela, then paused on the steps. 

“I fancy I am rather stupid,” he said, hurriedly. ‘I remember 
my wife’s father saying more than once that he knew your father, 
Sir Edwin, very well, and no doubt you have seen my wife before. 
Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Robert, as if stupefied. 

‘I can imagine why you appear so astonished and mystified. 
Have you not heard of the successful operation which removed her 
‘unhappy blindness? But I perceive you have not. Angela has 
never mentioned you, and she did not make the slightest remark 
when I told her your name, beyond saying she would be pleased 
to see you. So I didn’t think——” 

“Indeed? She is very beautiful,” said Sir Robert. 

“She is the handsomest woman I have ever seen,” answered 
her husband, enthusiastically, “and as good as an angel.” 

At the moment Angela reached the steps. She fixed a 
steadfast gaze on Sir Robert, who bent his head in mute ackuow- 
ledgment of the words of introduction spoken by her husband. 

* Are you Sir Robert Moran, the son of my father’s old friend ?” 
she inquired, with a pleasant, if cold, smile. “Iam pleased to 
meet you, as a friend of my husband’s.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Sir Robert. Not the faintest 
shadow of remembrance was betrayed by Angela, who descended 
the steps to enter the carriage which was waiting. Charley 
Maclaren hastened to anticipate her slightest movement ; having 
seen her comfortably seated, with the solicitude of an ardent 
lover, and folded her wraps about her, he lifted the child to her 
side. Sir Robert remained immovable, silent, pale from surprise 
and painful emotion. 

“Can you not join us?” cried Maclaren gaily. “ Make up 
your mind quickly, I beseech you, my dear fellow. We are late as © 
it is.” 

Sir Robert shook his head. “I cannot go—thanks. I am 
obliged to go to a place where I may probably be kept all day. I » 
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may see you to-morrow—but only to say Good-bye, as I leave in 
the afternoon.” 

“Very well. Iam sorry we are only to exchange How-d’ye-do 
and Good-bye. However, it can’t be helped, I suppose.” Maclaren 
ran up the hotel steps, shook hands with Sir Robert, and then 
returned to the carriage, into which he sprang, and in a moment 
the vehicle with its occupants was flying off out of sight. 

The young man remained in moody thought for some time, in 
a state of irrational anger against the whole world. How he 
spent the rest of that Christmas Day he could hardly remember 
afterwards, but the next afternoon, guided by one of the servants, 
he went to the rooms of Charley Maclaren and his wife, to bid 
them farewell. To his great relief, half a dozen visitors were 
scattered about the drawing-room, and he mechanically responded 
to Maclaren’s expressions of friendliness, regret, and other feelings 
with which he had little sympathy. Angela received his polite 
adieux with graceful inditference, as the courtesies of a perfect 
stranger. 

This formal visit was a brief one. Sir Robert determined to 
sedulously avoid any chance of a future meeting. 

He had done no one any wrong: in truth, he felt injured, yet 
as he departed, an unaccountable guilty weight lay at his heart, 
disturbing and distressing him. Why should he suffer thus ? 
He did not love Angela, though her image haunted him per- 
sistently—he almost hated her for the spell her beauty had 
thrown over him. 

But he went forth to renew his lonely wandering over the face 
of the earth. Man pleased him not, the most beautiful women 
no longer caught his errant fancy. His nature had altered, or 
developed. He was free from all ties, trammels, anxieties, yet 
many a prisoner loaded with chains has carried a lighter heart than 
Sir Robert Moran, envied, courted, esteemed one of Fortune’s 
favourites. 

E. C. NEEDHAM. 
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